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ABSTBACT 

Presented and cospared with an earlier studj is a 
survey of socioeconosic and faaily background and esploysent success 
of 59 forner students in Oregon secondary classes for the educable 
retarded. Besults of in-depth interviews » esploysent indexes, and 
cossunity adaptation schedules (CAS) are reported. The two S groups 
had sisilar IQ scores and living arrangesents. The earlier group 
(1966) had aore working sot hers and sore fathers sissing fros the 
hose and both groups scored below average on the CAS. Other findings 
reported in the study include less esployaent success for the 1969 
group than for the 1968 group, an inverse relationship between the 
length of tise in special education classes and eaploysenty greater 
success by progras graduates than by dropouts, and no relationship 
between intelligence level and degree of self--support. Reviewed are 
results of interviews and work index and CAS scores of the panel (38 
Ss fros the 1968 study) which desonstrated little change in cossunity 
adaptation and a wide range of individual differences for the 1*year 
period. Included in three appendixes are the cosponents of the 
esploysent index. (Ci) 
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This report includes the second mmual Intcrvlev'js ^dtli ex-puplls 
oi t*"^ hip.h school programii in Oregon, The flr^t survey rcuort was Issued 
in Jonuary l'*70. Thase surveys have thi» same reofearch purposes, utilize 
the same methods and Instruments, att«i Include data about ex-pupils from 
the same Oretjon school districts. Survey H lnclu<Je8 a new crop of 
ex-pupils and rclntervlsws with some first-survey respondents, «?ho thus 
constitute a research paxial. The analyses made in Survey II are based 
upon this continuity; conparisons are made within and between populations 
to learn the effects of a one year lapse of tine. 

The reader is cautioned not to over seneralice the findings of this 
report. Because the population studied was purposively chosen, i.e. 
to fulfill a conscious purpose or deslcn, it has none of the technical 
characteristics of a samole. Iltiere Xv^as no randomness of selection, 
thus no statistical inferences can be draim. Selection of the study 
population is de<»cribed in the first section of Chapter II while Chapter 
III deals "ith a related problem, that of possible selection bias, by 
comparing the populations actually intervie»'ed vjlth those originally 
chosen for Inclusion. 

The research team Is Indebted to the Oregon Boerd of Education 
whose staff played a large part in raaklnt; the project possible: Dr. 
Nason J. IIcQuiston, ' Irector of Special Programs, '.r. ^ay Rothatrom, 
Coordinator, Mental Retardation; ?Ir. Terry Kramer and ilr. Don Trumbull, 
Specialists, ;:cntal ' etardation; and I^r. James "cAllister, Coordinator, 
Title "I. 

Several staff members of the Oregon P. £. T Center should be ack- 
nowledeed as contributors to Survey II. Fart of the field work, 
includlnj; lengthy searches for respondents, was conducted by A. Frederick 

^ ?ahr. '"homas Conley previewed reliable computer pro":ramlnj*. 
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Ht8. Mico Saylor, secretary, has labored over the wonuBCript. 
A.S. Ualpenu Director of Heiearch, iaa<ie uaaful sucgestlons for organ- 
ixtn^ thtf raaterlal and did toae of th« editing. Pr«iua» Center 

Director, contributed central 1/ and tha necessary enthualaam to 
brlnp the project to fruition. 

b e r July 1971 



CHAPTHr. I 
BACKGROirKD OF TltE PROCR/Ci 
Xntroductlon 

la our ttoclcey, •'nonaaX" Adolencenco Bwrnn to consist of m un- 
cl«arly defined tlue«piin bet\7ean pub«rty and "adulthood ilany vraya and 
oany reasons for lengthening thla tliaeBpan are found. For exenpXe, our 
technologlail aodety taqulrea spadol abilities and frequent "retooling'' 
to neTT specialities » thereby extending the period of fotnal education* 
ThiA, of course, slo«'8 down the transition betr'ecn adolescence and 
adulthood. 

Those \Tho have been labeled as educable nentally retarded (EMR) 
roust also nass through adolescence into adulthood. In nany ways, their 
problems are no different from thoae of the so-called 'normal*' person. 
And yet their histories have certainly been different, in terns of both 
the services they receive and the vays in which they are perceived by 
society at large. 

Adults are trying to taeet the needs of the KiZ via special education 
classes and other special school services. Work experience programs 
vnich include training and trial work placements are provided; these 
are desip.ncd to insert the Zl^ into the adult x;ork*'a*day world as soon 
as possible. Irorically, if a technological society's economy is 
slw and jobs arc scarce, the person nv^^ly integrated into the adult 
tfork t'orld may be the one * 'ho is excluded first by loss of Job. Further, 
ths n<9 has fcv semi-adult places to retreat and escape the 'unemployed" 
catc'^,ory. Althoujsh there are limited training proprans, there is no 
Peace Corps, no VISTA, no college. His adolescent adjustment pcrio(* 
is truly shortened. He is an imediate potential loser, in more ways 



thnn one. This probXem mtd9 study, and thi« report t« a contlnulaF 
effort CO understand the proMein. 

Or egon Intere«*t9 In tha ?roblctf:> 
Public school progroEie for the feducablc »icntfilly r«t«rd©d Im Omgon 
are offered vith flnonclal support provided by the State LejjlsXatur* «« 
lottR m programs comply vlth the l»w. Tlila law (ORS- 343.^10-490) r«^tr«s 
ichool districts \/ltU 12 or worn allgible educoble retarded puptla to 
provide special Inatructlonal facilities for all auch pupils In tha dis- 
trict and establishes standards for the certification of both pupils 
and teachara. 

As part of a scliool district's pronrao, an agrecnent may be enter<sd 
with tha Vocational Rchsbllltatlon Department (VFD) vhlch atalats stwdm-.te 
both during and after their hit^h*»chool years with their vocational 
tralnln,'\ and placement. In those cases where such an agrecaent does 
not exist* the school often develops its own ^fork-study prograo for 
student training and entrance into a vocation. In either event an in- 
dividual pupil is, of course, privileged to apply to VR0 for individual 
service. 

Obviously, oany factors are Involved in integrating the educable 
retarded adolescent into the formal and informal aspects of society. 
Differences in school and community work programs as well as individual 
studeni; differences Interact to produce many social and vocational out- 
comes. Tlie Oregon Uoard of Education (OBE) has expressed continued 
interest In evaluating the results of their special school programt 
and have lent continulnr. aaslstance to the research efforts. 



tlve urttgon Vni::^ haii also niven a*st*t*nc«. i«i^rt«itl« ^aila t^&^tx 

required the coop^ifation of y<Min^t adults vh*> ,«\'« t«ra p^ert 5^ 
apeclal programs, «nd tholr faailies» Ityive m |»£r^<^ tie 
«vaX«atlon of this sub-svferen of »?'ducatlos md t^%JBbtlii£Zis*t, 



^urnos^s of thp '^tf^^&Tn^' 



This a reeort of tba fiiKilnrs of & sNsa?e*4C svrvey if fra^wc* aad 
dron-o»iC ex-punlls in th© »r>ecial t^roerars t^r^-'Se-s-t t^%:-:i. t 
*-a8 renorteo In January IV70 atwl it§ pun><?»#s ilso "^crts^s S^^rwy 11. 
Tlie purpose-, arc'^ 

1. To ayatanatlcally describe a senttect of tjsis «ji.c*'?tice4l 
population in tarms of socio-ec<«Dor.ic «ad fjrillJ.1 
iirounda ; 

2. To a«se;.'-' the relationship betxsecn ^ffereskt e»r<awi^c ^ 
geotranhic restons of the state bz& tbt succesi*^ c-i 
&pcclal progrons: 

3. To Inquire Into the relative success in the ad^Ic vcrli 
of individuals i-'ho formerly verc puplle to tbe rz^ztil 
educational and vocational profra^tf. 

The ennhasls has been on purpose 5 usipp tbeatures cf -.cr* iwccsssj 
and of adaptation to specific scgnents of th€ cOTK^siirT m cs^s* »Ta 
defined by the Consnunity Adaptation Schedule,* T^tis re^cr: ii* *3s^rziall3 
the ?jare enphasls but vlth the advantage of a Isritv-r loonsMriec^ crcu2 
of ex-cunllr>. The three major coTiHunltv outcome v£.rl*feM«* r«m,iLi-: '.} 
"ork success indicators derived from work hlj»torief ; iscxTi::iia; ' s 

contribution to his expanse!*; and Co?3rewnit\' •dartrntlor Sci'-e r;:.!* 
scores. 



1 B.L. jlorco, 3. J. Spence, a i..J. Prehce, Isvesti'^^tlcc cr tis* »**-ajt:- 
oert of a S-k-cc.*^ Pooulation of :.entally r.etarcec /.i^ts'i^ Cre-c 
Eufcne- College of Education, Dept. of Special I^^c^icc. Jasu^f 197:^ 
p. II (rorWlnr Paper i.urjber 22 (urpublishe-) cf tJie ^ej^^i™ joi rralsinJ 
Center in 'Cental Retardation). 

2 S.P. Tvoen and K.J, iJun^eo. I'-^j VorV Beliavlcral r;^lic^ic<», l!x- 1965 



Of major Interest In Survey II Is the Inclusion of a nanel of 
Qubjecta. The pan«l coneiata o£ 3C Btudenta "Ho tertaltmt^ fr<wt 
high adiooi during th*; 8c'>ool year and '-*ho have b«en Inter- 

vlaucid la both survey yenrn. Analyslt* of tiie panal d&t* vlll deaonstrate 
any chAr;t.'«itt anonf. the sane individuals. It cou?'^ lead to Insi^Thts 
about some of the maturation effects of poat-Kchool experiences. 
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The T>orulxiti6r. ii:t«rvi«» ad in '^rv'&y I vhs nurposlvely chooen to 
a«et certain critert*. Th* r«s«*rcH desl^Tv reqwireu the inclusion of 
differing g^eofr«:phic locations socio-econoric regions, students with 
and \»ithoat VID profraa; exi^riecce, both graduates and dropouts, and 
subjects »'ho hm beesi out of scjiool for one yasa and for tMO years. 

fourteen school districts located in three major geographical areas 
of Crepon ver<» ultir^tely cSiosen, It "^as found that 100 pupils of 
special secondary K^'* classes had terminated in those districts during 
eit'.er of the tv»o aca^des^c years lC6<i-67 or 1967-63 thefjc recent years 
"ere c'loser beciaise secoadary Sft?. prograns produced fei' graduates prior 
to that tlrse* ^^ttitia this tl3ff« span i>out 350 secondary pupils ter- 
ai';ated from al3 secoodar*- classes in Ore^ton (excluding Portland), 
thus the 100 chosen are 2S.5 per cent of the total possible population 
for those years. 

Socio-economic retri^Kis of Oregon established In a 1962 Board of 
Lcalth survey^ ^*ere considered in the selection of districts for 
t"o rfivsons. 

1. There it considerable face validity in the claim of Intra- 
reglonal Honogeneity, thereby implying inter-region 
dltferences^ specifically in occupational fields. 

2. The survey icade avails le information regarding the prev- 
alence and c>aracteristics of cental retardation in eoch 
region. 

In that survey, five feo^rapfeic re-^ion*! of Oregon vere established 
vith ' recsonable horjc#cni«tv of topography, cliwate and econony, "1th 

^ ^'cntal ""c^ta rdario n TYevslence in Oregon ' Survey by the Oreron 
St ate roard of T^altl:, l^^l 
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reslonal boundaries continuous with county lines/* ^Jatural divisions 
include the Cascade and Coast ^ange Mountains # The Valley Resiont sit** 
uatet^ beCvieen the^e ranges » contains the >^ulk of thi^ staters population 
exclusive of TPortland^ a diverse occunatlonal f^tnicture, and people o£ 
all economic levels* The Kaotem ^eclon^ comprised of all 17 counties 
east of the Cascades t l3 the larpest In area, the most sparaely popu- 
lated md the most limited in range of occupations The Coastal Region 
lo a sonewhat isolated 300 mile atrip T?e8t of the Coast ?van::e, has fev 
truly urban areas > and an economy based largely on fishing, loosing, 
and tourism* The Southern Region is made up of four mountainous counties 
in which the forest Industry fluctuates widely, xTorkers are quite mobile, 
and silnlns and recreation contribute to the economy. These regions 
generally coincide "ith the Governor's Administrative Districts in Oregon 
and data for this population can also be reported In the frameu^ork of 
the Administrative ristrlcts (see map at the end of this chapter). 

The Coastal Renion xtat^ lar^^ely omitted from this study because the 
Board of Health ^urvev sho^^ed It to have a hlph proportion of aducable 
retardates In regular classes; since population density la low^ it is 
probable that special classes are difficult to organize and to justify 
bud<^ ^tarlly. Instead, tii^o districts which the Board of Health clasal- 
fled as Coastal were Included under a nerr heading, Southwestern. In 
addition, t:;e city of Portland vas excluded because Its population sise 
^akes it 'inlque In the state and because airallar research has leen 
IciClated in that city. 



rcfxlons nresented In thl« report have been labeled North Valley » 
Central *^alley, Soutbtfeatcm and East. (Sec Appendix A) Selection 
ol ndiool district-: vdthln these soclo*econoiaic units vas based on a 
district potential to provide ex**pupils> t^hlch meant the district had 
to offer secondary level special education classes in several prior years* 
The final group of young people t then, had experienced up to thirty 
nonths of Interactior in the adult cotm^iunity, presumably X7ithln different 
environnents^ by the tiroe they vere interviet;ed In Survey I. 

Naises of potential respondents xrere located in the files of the 
OBE* A fom vas completed for each pupil giving basic data used in 
certification y such as intelligence level t age and grade at certification » 
and residence. A blank copy of this form was uailed to school districts 
requesting more recent data. The school districts furnished last- 
knoun addresses and a letter was sent to each ex-pupil briefly ex^ 
olaining the research anc asking cooperation. 

Survey II follo^^ed essentially the same procedures to obtain 
nantes of the 1969 high school terminations in the same school districts. 
In addition to this ne^^ group , those who terminated in 1968 V7ere to be 
contacted for a second Incervie:; so that a research panel design might 
give added infonnation. Three interviewers (on part-tine bases) con- 
ducted the lntervie;F during a tx/o and one-half ;;ionth period in the suminer 
of 1970. '!ot all potential respondents could be located or were willing 
to participate and this, of course, nay introduce a bias to the data 
f'hlch v'ill he considered in the analysis. 



a 

KescarcH Instruments 

I ntervie w Sched ule . 

The questions asked in Survey t »4erc osked again In Survey II » The 
lntervle'7era were trained to probe for a fulXy detailed answer to each 
iteo. The general topics covered In the interview were: family raeiaber- 
shlp, ages, vork history of parents and respondent. Jobs held by siblings, 
educational level of all taeroberc, living arrangeaent, and proportion of 
livinp. expenses which the respondent provided for himself. 

T^o measures of cuccess are derived froiu the interview Infonaation. 
One is the contribution to expenses made by the respondent. By discerning 
as accurately as possible the proportion of livlnn exr^enses contributed 
by the ex nupll, a percentage estlToate of self-support can be used as 
an indicator of Independence in the adult world. Tiie second is named 
the Eniployment Index. 
Cctployp ent Index ; 

A refinement over last year's survey report is a change in the 
Work Index as reported in Survey I; "number of employers" has been re- 
moved from the formula and It has been renamed the Employnent Index. 
Since components of both indexes vrere obtained in the first data 
collection, the revised first year data r^ll be compared with Survey II 
data in Chapter V. Ilathematlcally » the Employment Index is defined as: 

A + I 

Eroplo^T'ent Index • 2 v 

P — . whe re , 

A* Total months of full-time employment since termination from 

•secondary school 
B- Total months of part-tlt« ersployment since termination from 

secondary school 
D- Total number of months in the labor marltst. 
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Anv time respondent* spent in military service or the Job Corps 
was treated as part-tltiie work and Its Inportance accordingly reduced. 
The rationale for this decision dia claims tnenbershlp In the amed 
services as eroplovment in the cor.jaunlty, v»hich is the concept relevant 
to this index, \n\ilts a quasi-contract for services does exist in the 
allltary, it is not one which reauires mutual satisfaction between em- 
ployer and employee, in the usual occupational sense. Snllstnent in 
the Job Corps Is also considered itarglnal on the grounds that it does 
not constitute competitive eiaployment in its full meaning. 

The time female respondents spent as housmrlvcs van subtracted 
from the total months In the labor market 0) , Also subtracted from 
P w«re months ill or Injured and months in additional training. 
Commualty Adaptation Schedule ; 

A principle Instrunent c'^osen for use In this research is the 
Conraunltv Adaptation Schedule (CAS) by Roen and Burnes (1968), The 
CAr consists of 217 items vMch produce scores in six major headings 
or chapter's r 

1) Work Community 

2) Family Community 

3) Social Community 

4) Larger Community 

5) Commercial Community 

6) Professional Community 

The chapters are subdivided into 33 subsections. Each chapter is coc- 

posed of from 17 to A9 items to be answered if the subsections are 

relevant to each respondent's situation. According to the authors ,^ 

....the CAS v»as devisad In an attempt tc provide the necessary means 
of empirically discovering substance in, and understanding of , a 
person's life style vTlthln his comunlty, Thus^ both practical and 
theoretical needs determined the content of the CAS. It was intended 
that the r\? furnish valuable data for effective diagnosis, treatment* 
profframning, and assessr»ent of clinical intervention gains. In addi- 
tion. Information provided in response to the CAS could permit analyses 
to be made tliat are hiphly relevant in detcmlnlnr. the scope and in- 
tensity of psycho-social disruptions for particular populations. 
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4 S.^.. loen and A.J. liumes, ComnunitY Adapt a tion Schedul e 
:'anual, P. 1 
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''oen and burnes auainlsterod the CAP to aeveral exceptional populations 
r.nd found that it differentiated, at a slf.nlf leant level. betv?een those 
populations and normals'', 'tciver, the CAS had no knovm utility for 
EIR persons Its use \-aa lar?,ely exploratory. 

^ iold ^'ethods 

f'ontia ctlntt t he respondonts • 

Initial contacts in the 14 districts for Survey I verc made with 
the directors of special educatior Bnd tcaclsers of the P'H during the 
summer of 1^6S. These contacts ^^are renet?ed during the sucancr of 1970. 
The res«2arch records shovr a total of 132 ex-pupils v^vre sought in 1970 
for either an initial or repeat irterview. Of the A9 panel prospects 
first interviex'ed in 1965, a total of 38 re-interviews were obtained; 
in nine cases the intervlex? was with a family member but 29 ex-pupils 
also completed the CAC a aecond tine. A total of 82 timeu were received 
as 1969 hijjh school terr^inations. Three of these Here found to be 
ineligible because they had not yet terminated fror.'. high school. Of 
the reralning 79 proepucta, 51 interviews with the ex-pupils or a family 
neri^er were obtained. The CAS T»a8 answered If the ex-pupll ras available. 
Six of the 79 8t\idcQts refused to participate and 14 could not be located, 
■^i^^le I flhotTR thQ geo?»raph-»c distribution and year and type of termination 
of the actual study population for both surveys. 



^CTU/^L STt^Y POPrLATIOtI BY KEGIOK CT STATB, 
J'lTHjr^AR mi T YPE OF TE^'th ^A TION 

Year of Te ml nation 





1967 






196 


5 


Totals 




Crop 


Crad 




T Grad 


Drou 


Crad 


Drop 


Grad 


Uorth Valley 


1 


7 


5 


12 


3 


20 


9 


39 


Central Valley 


1 


8 


1 


8 


4 


10 


6 


26 


Other ^'alley 






1 


2 


5 


2 




4 


Southvest 






2 


5 


3 


n 


s 


7 


East 


2 


3 


5 


8 


3 


7 


10 


18 


Totals 


4 


IS 


U 


35 


lb 


41 


36 


94 



o 

ERIC 



Special Techniques : 

Paypcnt of five dollars nar respondent ^as used aa an incentive, 
"^entlon of this often Increased ttiiUngness of respondents and roeiribers 
of their families. 51ncc the complete process required about tvo hours 
of the renponU*?nt 'a tine, the payment seemed equitable. 

The CAi> t*ns administered via small portable tape player, vlth the 
respondent also follo^v^lng the printed quej^tions. Tliis nethod, ^7hlch v?a8 
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develofe-l In a riiot 3tud>', retuc^d reading ?r<^Ieus «reatly.5 i^e 
r«spoadttat was instructed to icterrapt th« tap«<: voice at any point, 
since th«re Is no tlsse element involved in the C\5, and to ask for 
clarification of ouestlons. The taf«i voice »j3s the saiie in all cases, 
and clarificatlcnr -^.re linit®^. to substitution of cin^^le v^ords in a 
secord readin^^ aioud of t^3 cuestion b" th« interviewer. 



5* The effect of res^-in^ ability wn recDonses i» \inknoT'?n, however, 
ten nairs of identical itess are included in the C\S as a neasure 
of respond6cts* consistency of respo^ns*. the ^c-en and Bumes con- 
sistencv r^asure is siaply the Jwtheaatical averaf.e of differences 
in answers to ten pairs cf itens. this population compares to 
sotie other f roups studied by the authors of tlie CAS as follmvs: 

Poen and Sumes 

Professionsls C.75 
t's'/chiatric outpatients 0.85 
Psyeliiatric l.o»pital patients 1.02 

Thi» po pulation 

FiRh IQ (70 or above) 1.38 

Lo»'er I*^ (69 or less) 1.79 
T'e ranpe of possible valt^s of the consistency score is 0.00 to 5.00 
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clumR III 

r-'URACTrKir.TIGS OF POTETTIAL M^Ti ACTUiM POPULATIONS 

Survey research in often confropteU with soiae olas In the selection 
of Its pttrdcitjantc. An nudlt becooes Inportant to judge hw closely 
the population actually Intervlei'ed ccapareg V7lth the population orig- 
inally selected for intervlewlns with r«5gard to general backpround 
characteristics that are knot^n about both populations. In this chap- 
ter, possible biases in the selection of respondents vill be examined. 
The limited data for the potential populations are compared first. Hext 
V\e tt'o actual populations of 196S and 1969 are compared, then the 
tJotentlU Is conparod tjith the actual population for each of these years, 
'^one of t^e attributes to be comnared Involve pupil certification, 
Intelli'icnce level, and \Tlt) j?orvice histories. Only snail dlfferoncco 
arc found in these comparisons. 

The present distinction bet^Teen potential nopulations and act- 
ual populations must be specified. First, as mentioned in Chapter II, 
all special class pupils who had teminated in 1967, 1960 and 1969 
from the school districts chosen for study at the time of the first 
survey are deeif»nated as the potential populations. For Survey I, 
33 cx-pupils from the l96b-67 school year and 67 ex-pupils from the 
1967-68 school year were identified, "^^e survey II potential pop- 
ulation included 79 tx-pupils fron the U68-69 school year for these 
Sine districts. 

Sonii* ex-nupils could not be located or refused to be intervieved. 
Those "ho "erp actually Intervic'ed are here called the actunl popu- 
lations, "^e nuwber of ex-runils in the actual nopulations are: 
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19^6-67 school ycar» 22; l''07-68 school year, 49, tmd l968-6*> 
school year, S''. 

Comparison of potential aiK{ actual populations for the soma year 
of tcrtMnatlon shows fr? differences. For both 1060 and 1969 ex'-^pupils 
the actual ponulation '^ao sllphtly older at scheduled tine of interview 
and slightly iiore vere rural residents than amonj? potential populations 
Xlicsro '»erc somcvhat frv^er school drop-outs anons the 1969 actual pop- 
ulation as conpared vjlth the potential population of the sane year. 

Only the data obtained from certification records in the office 
ot the f^rer.on Board of Education and the Vocational Rehabilitation De- 
partment's master cllert list are available for the total potential 
populations. Thejsc include date of birth, date of certification, 
<)chool f^rade at certification, neasured Intelligence l«>vel, type of 
termination from sdiool, urban-rural residence, source of referral 
for certification, source of referral to VHD, and atatun of VRD re- 
ferral. 

Other data gathered in Inttrvievrs are available for the actual 
populations. These include descriptive data about family wembers, 
education and occupations of parents, ^?ork history of each respondent, 
his contribution to daily expenses, and answers to the Conmuiiity Adap" 
tA..lon Schedule. Descriptive data are presented in Chapter IV while 
\'ork history, contribution, and CAS ansvers appear in the remainder of 
this report as dependent, or outcome, variables. 

It has been decided to onlt the 1967 population from the com- 
parison'} presented here. The disproportionate size of that population 
is the basic reason for the dccinion. The 1968 and 1969 potential 
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popuVatlonj* are similar in also (r»67 and r-TO respectively), which 
a11ov?s for a nor^ valiti comparison thun vith the 1967 population (n-33). 
ITms posalblllty of comblninR the .'*urvoy I population for this report 
(adtilng r;67 and 1SC:< terminations together) vas ruled out because 
a^ia coribination would confound the findlnss "ith the effect of an 
additional year of maturation in the 1967 population. 

The offecc of the selection process on the 1?6^ ex-puplls vas nil 
in the follovlng rusnecte; the 1969 potential population 'tbs nearly 
the same as the 1069 actual population for the characteristics of 
aj»e at certification, school »»rade at cortification, and time 
elapsed between cortlf Icatlon and temlnatlon, i.e. number of months 
in special education classes (sec Table 2). 

The effect of the aelection process amon^ 1968 ex-pupils was 
nore variable on these three characteristics. Average ep.e at certi- 
fication for the 1968 potential population uas one year older than 
for the 1968 actual population. Further » the 1903 potential population 
vas certified one-half school grade earOUUir, on the average, than the 
1968 actual population and the potential population spent nearly one- 
half year less total tice In special education classes (see '';able 2). 
The lnrort«'»<'e of fh*»«f* rH fferoncof; a« source of bias is open to con- 
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G!!AJVCT^:?ir>TlCS 07 POTDTTAL W AOTAL POPUUTIOHS 
FOR Tl^ YEARS Oi^ SCHOOL TETO^l^ATintl 



I960 



PotentlAl 
>an Ranpo 



Aae at sched- 
uled time of 
Intiirvlc*-^ In 
months 

Afje tit certl* 
flcatioU) in 
montha 

School grade 
at certifica- 
tion 

Time elapsed 
certification to 
tarrlnatlonp 
In months 



197 

236.2 270 



82- 

157.3 240 



6A.5 



145 



Actual 
Mean *<an)^e 



212- 
238.6 270 



ca- 
usa 2A0 



6.1 1-12 6.8 2-12 



6- 

70.0 IA5 



1069 

Potential /xtwal 
llSfiE .^Qn^t Mean Kmn,pf 



197- 
234.1 253 



G3- 



152.5 233 



210- 
237.0 258 



5.3 1-12 5,6 2-12 



3- 3- 

60.7 138 70.8 132 



(C7) 



(49) 



(79) 



(59) 



* 12 month vear. 

i^^' varies for each conputatlon in the cells of this table due to 
mlsslnR data of soraa categories: the *! shown Is the total pooslMt 
for each 9ub-populatlon. 



There Is only one large difference (sho^m In Tabic 3) \rlth regard 
to type of school termination and level of Intelligence. It is the 
larger proportion of school dropouts amonn the 1969 potentiel popvlatloa* 
hox;ever, the actual populations for the tv»o years are strictly coia?are2?le, 
There is a snail difference In intelligence scores bett^cec tiic^ t^-'o years, 
but the actual populations are comparable to the potential populatiot:& 
In etch year. Ihere is no relationship (data not shotm here) between 
nuaber of nonths In special education class and Intellifence level. 



poputATiors FOR mfts OF soKv'^ Tnr'rv*r:^:: 



4-* * * M li p A ^i ** ' ! • w 

rirh IntelllPencc? (7^ and above) 52 SO 5T SS 

Lo^er Tntel licence (6^ or lesi^) 5^ *5 42 

(*^^«) (62) (4E) (57) 

TYPF OF rc3^r^ rsT.r^jC"::^ 

HlRh school craJuate 71 ?3 t5 :*3 



27 



School drop-out 29 27 35 

«>) (m U9) CV^ (55> 



fluctuates due tn a rdtilmal atiount of unkiiowti data Jcr €*^ti"^r cr Vcrh 
variables, for each <^x*pupil. 



Academic fallurcj 'i^as the major reason for referral s7^c^I 
class, as could be expected^ Tlila rcatott va« spec^ f Ica^llr intstl^^s^c tn 
Che certification referrals of 88 per cent of the pote:;tiai pc^i.- 
lation and 88 per cunt of the 1^68 actual pctHilatlon. Zx ^^m ^^lectf te- 
al Iv ncntloned in the certification referrals of 75 pt7 c«rt cf ch^ 1^:5? 
potential population and 76 per cent of the l^f? acru^u yc^^l^ttc^. 
There Is a difference between years but potet;tial 4E3£ pec- 
ulations arc Identical in each year^. 

On the urban-rural dlTnensicn» a little trore t^£sz ^oe-^xtf t^^dr. 
of the populations lived in a rural area {^otmlatiot ef l^s* IZ^ZC-Q^ 
see Appendix A). Of the IC63 c%-punils, 54 per ct^rrt ti tc-c 7<*tee^:.al 
population were rural resident^ and 59 per cerit ci tbt icrwxl Tc^^^atim 
were rural residents^ Of the 1969 ex-nupilf ^ 5$ c«:t cf trie i>cCiecclai 
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notjulatlons "pre rural rosldcnto and 56 per cent of the actual po|>U'- 
lytlon "«rc rural residents. Tlius, there is little dlfferenco betweian 
years although a few -iore rural r»jcident3 are included In t^c actual 
ponulation in each yaar. 

Pcfarrals to T^D are 8ho*'n in Table 4, Tiya t roportion of persans 
referred vho ucrc accepted for VKD service appears to have increased 
9o»e"hat for VA'i ox-pupils over l')63 ex-pupils, t'ore of the 196; 

TABLE 4 

my REF^^pms OF pote:^tial xz actual popvutiouS Fon r.x) yeaIvS ct scikjol 

• TERI'ir-ATIO^l 



lg68 1<569 





Pofential 
Nutu- Per 
ber Cent 


Actual 
I'um- Per 
Uer Cent 


rotential 
r^uo* Per 
bar Cent 


Actual 
KuxB- Per 
bar Cent 


deferred and served 


32 


48 


22 


45 


43 


54 


34 58 


*leferred, not served 


16 


24 


12 


24 


o 


U 


6 10 


"ot referred 


10 


23 


11 


31 


27 


34 


19 32 


Totals 


67 


100 


40 


100 


70 


99 


59 100 



actual population were referred and served (received services), while the 
proportion referred but not accepted for services (closed at intaJ;e) de- 
creased. There are similar chanpcs in tuc potential populations, although 
not a^ «!rcat. Although these differences between years are evident, the 
potential and actual populations \rithin years are cocinareble in proportions 
referred, served, and not referred. 
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A fiubtotantial increase In the cocp^irative working relationships 
bctv-»e«n schools a.tvd U*** is illustrateU by Table 5. t'ltbln these 
populations, vore referrals of Zt^ f^rscrs to VT^r cacw frou> schools in 
l*^6'>, cor4par^<3 *'lt*"! "ithir. each y«ar of school termination, the 

potential and actual i^o^ulationji are alike in the pronortlon referred 
to "^P >^y st^ocl t^rsontiel. 

T^3Ii 5 

c^^vcr or ^EtT^^-L TT^ ^'^'"^ ^^-^TT'L ^''> ACTUAL P'^PUtAimrS AlTD FO^ 



r6s 



1969 



Rcf'^rrisd to ';?!: 
by sdiool 
ot'.ier sources 

To I refc rrec :e ^'^^ 



?c ten ti al AC tual 
:>ar' Per : uti- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent 



2S 



42 



20 41 
U 28 
13 31 



Potential Actual 
j.um- Per Hunr- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent 



45 57 34 58 
7 09 6 10 
27 34 19 32 



Totals 



6? 1C€ 49 r>o 



79 100 59 100 



r<ara in "^sMe ^ Indicate a r€laticn«hir becv^een receipt of VRD 
rervice and co^letion of school, ''irtually ail of the l%fl e.x-puplls 
r«ferred to and serve.^ bv ver^ y.rad^iatas ^'Uereaa only about one- 
holf of tho^e referred but not served "'-y vr'^ trere high scl'.ocl graduates. 
The l')6v ex-pupils :.ho«' a greater proportion of dropouts arong those 
served by V^D. .\s to intcllis«nc« level, ''^D served equal proportions 
of hlfh and lover lnt*llirence roiscns ar:on>' the 196& potential and 
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VRl) rilRVlCE UISTORirS OF Pi^TEKTI^L A?Tr> ACTUAL P0PUL^TI0^3S FOR 1\X) YEARS 
O F ScncnL TE^^^X.ATION BY TYPF. OF TEKITKAT IOr : /rp IKTELLIGFnCT LEVEL 

1968 1960 

deferred referred, deferred Referred, 

and t'ot Not and ^'oc I^ot 

Served Served deferred Served Served ''eferred 







A* 


p 


/> 


r 


A 


P 


A 


P 




P 


A 


Craduate 


3^ 


21 


1* 


7 


8 


8 


29 


26 


5 


3 


13 


11 


Prop--out 


2 


1 


7 


5 


10 


7 


11 


7 


4 


3 


10 


5 




J) 




_0 




_1 




-1 


__1 




_0. 


_± 


.JL 


Totals 


32 


22 


16 


12 


19 


15 


A3 


34 


9 


6 


27 


19 


High (70+) 
Irttelligcnce 


15 


10 


7 


5 


10 


9 


25 


20 


4 


3 


15 


10 


Lover (69*) 
Intelligence 


16 


11 


9 


7 


5 


3 


16 


12 


5 


3 


12 


9 


Unknotm 


J, 


A 




-P. 


-i 


_3 


-1 


-i. 


JL 




_0 




Totals 


32 


22 


16 


12 


19 


15 


43 


34 


9 


6 


27 


19 



*?■ potential population. A-''" actual population 

actual populations, but a larger proportion of hlch than lor^er Intelll- 
p.ence persons amonp 1969 potential and actual populations. This la 
oartlally explained hy the five percent increase in proportion of 
hi»h level Intenif.ence persons in the latter year, as vea seep in Table 3. 

S umarv 

There are sllRht differences bet^'een the t*ro potential populations. 
The 1969 pottintlal copulation includes somexrhat wore ex-pupils In the 
high intelligence level, had scroev;hat more referrals accepted by VRD 
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&nd ©ore referrals Co VW) by school personnel ^ in comparison with 
the^ 1963 potential nopulatlon. 

Similar small differences exist between the ti^o actual populations « 
the 1969 actual por^ulatlon has somewhat tiore ex*puplls In the high In- 
telligence level, more referrals accented by VPD, more referrals to 
VRD made by school personnel » and fex^er referrals '^closed at Intake'' 
by V^. 

The actual r^opulatlon of 1968 does differ from' the potential 
population of l?68 In vays i^^hlch an educator could best Interpret* 
Viet actual population ^^as certified one year younger but one**half 
school p.rade later and spent one-half year longer In special education 
classes. This is the strongest Instance of possible Delectlon bias 
amon{; the participants ii; this survey # 
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CHA»>TEB IV 

ro»TA*'i5?nr^ op x?r>a awd 1969 actuai, po^iiLATi'^rs 



In this chapter docie individual And family c?iaracteriBtic8 relative 
to the 1968 and 1969 actual populations trill be examined. As will 
recalled., acme data '-^ere obtainable from only those cx-pupil« (or 
their families) vho were actually available for intcrvie^j. The back- 
ground variables to be contrasted include intelligence, living arrangement, 
marital status, vocational rehabilitation referrals, sex, and medical 
problems (related to mental retardation). In addition, some information 
about responses to the Cooaunity Adaptation Schedule will be presented. 
The faiaily structure, age of parents at time of respondent's birth, 
educational level of resnondent's parents, and the major economic 
activity of parents 'ill also be used to more adequately describe the 
hone environment of the actual populations. 

r ^ome Individual rharactertstico of Respondents *. 

Tcrhaos one of the most relevant descriptive variables is that 
of intelligence. The scores to be reported, hw^ever, are from cer- 
tification records in the OBE office and originate from a wide range 
of tests and testing conditions. Since these intelligence scores 
have been combined in this report as If all vere administered with 
one instrument at the same time, the result concerning intelligence 
scores should be regarded \rith caution. 
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TABLE 7 

WTELLIGENQ SCOKES OF 196G AMD 1969 ACTUAL 

POPULATIONS 





1968 Actual 
Population 


1969 Actual 
Population 


Mean 


69.2 


70.8 




52-88 


5A-95 


>*ode 


77,78 


75 




(48*) 


(59) 



* Kecorda Incomplete for one Individual 



The ex-punils who were actually IntervietAred f ron termination 
years 1968 and 1969 are contraatcd in Table 7. On the basis of the 
range of intelligence scores, the 1969 ex-pupils have a wider dis- 
tribution, and t^'hen the nodal scores are considered, the 1969 ex- 
pupils are slightly lover with a mode of 75. In contrast, the scores 
of the 1968 ex-pupils are bi-modal at a slightly higher level. The 
meeo scores of the tr^o groups are nearly equal. 

In the "high" and "lower" Intelligence level dochotony presented 
in Chapter III, 50 per cent of the 1968 actual population had intelli- 
gence scores of 69 or less, 50 per cent had scores of 70 or above. 
Of the 1969 actual population, 42 per cent had scores of 69 or less 
and 58 per cent had scores of 70 or above. 

One of the coonnonly used indicators of personal independence is 
the living arrangement of an individual. The members of these actual 
populations had been out of school for one year (on the average, long^t 
for sore dropouts). Table B shows little difference between the tv»o 
actual populations in their living arrancenents . The smaller proportion 
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of Che 19C)*J actual population llvlnf; vlth parents is explained by the 
larger proportion living In organizational hou^inp^ and> therefore t 
l3 not an indication of greater independence. 

TAB1,K 8 

LIVING ARPAl'GBJ'KNT OP IMMVIDUAt TlFimERS OF THE 

1966 AIID 1009 ACTUAL POPHLATIONS 
(^EPOKTED IK PER CE^r^S) 



Living arrangement 

Alone 
Parents 

Uooranates in apartment 

or houae 
Spouse 

Spouse at parents or ln**law8 
Hllitary, Job Corps « 

Yl^CA, SRF** 
Other (e*8* friends) 

Totals ^ 

* Datum missing for one individual • 

Salem Rehabilitation Facility is livc-^in 
sheltered trorkshop^ although some residents 
may choose to live in the community. 



Six of the 49 ex^-^pupils in the 1%8 actual population ^.^ere 
recorded as married » one divorced , and t^^o each had one child. Six 
of the 59 ex-^pupilc In the 1969 actual population were married and, 
as of Interview time;, two children were born to those Interviewed t 

Vocational Pehabilltatlon Department referrals are not pro- 
portionately different beti/een the two actual populations* A total 
of 40 of 59 (68 per cent) of the 1969 actual population had been 
referred to VKD at some time. A total of 34 of 49 (69 per cent) 
of the 1968 actual population had also been a VRD referral. The 



1968* 




(N-48) 


(M-59) 


04 


02 


75 


64 


02 


03 


10 


02 


00 


09 


08 


15 


00 


05 


99 


100 
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difference is in the proportion! accepted for sarvice by the agency 
and the reader may vlsh to refer to Table A, page IS for details. 

Other ceneral characterlatlca of Intereat Include: sex ratio v 
59 per cent males araong the 1963 actual popuUtlon. 56 per cent males 
among 1069 actual population; and medical problems acconpanying re- 
tardation, 26 per cent among 1963 actual population and 19 per cant 
among 1969 actual population. The latter information la from the 
physician a statement Included in pupil certification records. 

Some ^«^ y:__ChaTBCteTU Si-CB of Respondents 

In general, the 1969 ex-puplla had one more sibling per family, 
who was more likely to be a girl. However, respondent's rank in birth 
ordar was nearly the same, on the average, for 1968 and 1969 actual 
populations: number three. Table 9 reports some family characteriwtin 



TABLE 9 

FAMILY >':H^FACTEHISTICS OF THE 1958 AKD 19 69 ACTUAL J>QPgLATTOys 





Mean 


1968 
SD 


Range 


Mean 


1969 
SD 


Range 


TTuo- 
ber 


Kumher of brothers 


2.3 


1.7 


1-7 


2.2 


1.5 


1-6 


85 


J'uraber of sister*? 


2.0 


1.1 


1-5 


2.5 


1.2 


1-6 


90 


Total siblings 


3.6 


2.3 


I-IO 


A. 8 


2.6 


1-11 


106 


Respondent's rank 
among siblings 


2.9 


2.2 


I-IO 


2.8 


1.8 


1-9 


107 


(Total possible N") 




(49) 






(59) 




(108) 
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Age of Parents at tloe of respcod^nt's birth Is also a family 
characteristic of interest. Essentially » tl»«r«a is no tiifference 
b«tv«s«n populations exceeding 0.6 yeara, on the average. The mean 
age of fathera at lh« tiis^ of rcspoadeRt's birth '^as 32.2 yeara for 
the 1968 actual population and 32. e years for tha 1969 actual pop- 
ulation. The aean age of Bothers at this dilld'a birth was 27.4 and 
27.9 years for the two populations, respectively (see Table 10). 

T*£LE 10 

ACE OF VK^nS AT TIME 07 PESK'?Derr'S BIRTH. 
FOR 1968 A»u) 1969 ACTTAL 
„ POPULATIONS 



time of 1963 1969 

respondent's ^Ty^. 
^ll^' "gai; ST) Kange Mean SD nange ber 

32.2 8.9 18-57 32,3 7.6 20-49 96 

"other 27.4 6.8 16-41 ?7.9 7.5 15-56 101 

( Total i>ossible N») (49) (59) ^^qq^ 
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The education attained by 185 parents of respondents , by year of 
respondent's termination frotn high school, annears In Table 11. The 
educational level of the total parent group Is seen to be lo^f as tttore 
than one-half of the narents failed to complete hlRh school. 



TABLE 11 

EPUCATIOll OF PARENTS OF TllE 1968 Al^D 1969 ACTUAL POPULATIOMS 
,. (HEPORTED I N PER CEOTS) 



1968 



1969 



Grade Level 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Grades 0 through 7 


20 


lA 


18 


19 


Grade 8 


26 


18 


25 


23 


Grades 9 through U 


15 


25 


20 


23 


High school graduate 


26 


36 


29 


26 


Some College 


03 


02 


02 


07 


College graduate or more 


10 


05 


06 


02 


(-» 


(39) 


(44) 


(49) 


(53) 



o 

ERIC 
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'^ajor '»cononlc activity of parents is recorded in Table 12, The 
largest percentage difference is reflected in the lorger proportion 
of mothera of the 1963 population who were employed at the tine of 
the Interviow. Fifty- two per cent of those mothers were working 
while 34 per cent of the mothers of the 1969 actual population were 
working. This la associated with the larger fraction of fathers 'not 
in the hotae" of the 1968 actual population. Those respondents who 
terminated from high school in 1968, then, had experienced a {greater 
loss of fathers and, accordingly, a larger proportion of their mothers 
had assumed a dual role. Unemployed or retired fathers, for the actual 
population of each year of temination, are nearly Identical percentages. 

TABLE 12 

^tAJOR ECOHOI'IC ACTIVITY OF PARmS OF THE 1968 AID 1969 ACTUAL POPULATION 
(PFPonTEP in PER CEOTD 



1968 1969 



Status 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Employed 


56 


52 


63 


34 


Unemployed 


12 


00 


14 


02 


Retired 


06 


00 


05 


02 


Vocational Training 


02 


00 


00 


00 


Housewife only 




46 




56 


Mot in horae^ 


22 


00 


12 


02 


Unknown 


00 


00 


07 


05 


Totals 


98 


98 


101 


101 



(Total possible N») (49} (59) 

Note* totals ranging fron 98 to 101 per cent Is a noraal variation due 
to rounding^ 

* Not In home Includes parents who are deceased » divorced » separated or 
runaway # 
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Commn ltv Adaptation Schedule (CAS); 

A Renetal Indicator of telAtive "succesB" in the comnunity is 
the comparison of answers given to this schedule of Itens measuring 
adantatlon in Che comnunlty. Responses to the CAS are scored on a 
nunjerlcal scale frow 1.00 to fuOO, \'ith the hicher values indlcatlnc 
greater adaptation. Individual and group scores are simple mathe- 
tnatical averages. Average chapter scores for the two actual populations 
are reported in Table 13 alone with the norm established by the authors 
of the CAS. 

The rank order of these scores shows only one sll£ht difference 
between the actual populations t Family Comaunity is highest (4.35) 
and Social Community second highest (4.28) for the 1969 actual pop- 
ulation: the order is reversed in these chapters for the 1968 actual 
population (Social is 4.A7; Family is 4.27)* Hith respect to mean 
scores, the differences are rather small although the two EMR actual 
populations apoear to he somewhat "less adapted" than the normative 
population, (see footnote to Telle 13) 
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TABLE 13 



OAS ♦TAV €n>PTK»> SCOPn.*^ T^^ 1968 AKH 1069 ACTUAI. POPULATIOI^S 
ITAr SrORES OF NOw>*ATIVE cmv? I»PFP BY THE AUTHORS* 
OF THLCrwmiTY ADAPT ATicr sci»rmE 



CAS Chapter 


IJora* 


1968 


1969 


fork 


4,28 


3.97 


3.98 


Family 


4.52 


4.27 


4.35 


Social 


, 4.50 


4.47 


4.28 


Larger Cocnunity 


4.16 


3.61 


3.58 


Cocoterclal Cotununity 


4.14 


3.80 


3.80 


Professional Coirmunlty 


3.67 


3.44 


3.49 



From Roen and Bumos, Cotinunitv Adaptation gchedule Prelim^ 
Iwary **anual Taw York, Behavioral Publicatlona, Inc., 1968 
p. 8 The authors derived normative scores by adalnlsterlnp 
the CAS to a Rroup of "well adapted" persons, althonsh 
their manual does not adequately descrbe the procedure. 



The CAS has not been normed for EJTR individuals. Problems 
of reading abilitv and consistency of anm^ers in the study 
ponulatlons are briefly reported in Chapter XI, page 12 

jSiamary 

Conmarison of the actual populations of 1968 and 1969 reveals 
nearly equal intelligence levels, the 1968 population being slightly 
higher and blmodal. There are no differences in living arrangement 
or marital status. Identical proportions of each population had 
b«en referred to VKD, but a lar(;er proportion of 1969 referred ex- 
pupils had been accepted for service by VRD. Sex ratio favoring 
males is 1.4 for 1968 and 1.3 for 1969 populations. The 1969 pop- 
ulation had one more sibling, on the averaf;e, and the 1968 population 
had considerably more vorkin^ mothers and more fathers missing from 
the home. Mothers of the 1?69 population vere more likely to be 
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school dropouts* Th«r« was no dlff«rence In of ttct^nt ©r 
of <«th«rf , Th« CAS dl4 not dlf ftrtntiite tht tw pt?p*4.lMtxs^^ 
but both populations art Its* sdApted to th^tt i^fmsj&ity tXw. 
group on uhich the CAS was noxn«d. 
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aiAPTEK V 
R051E romc AI>ULT PEWFOFVAiTJS IH 

\ fpcus on occupational outcomes and work hlstorlea la laportact 
for a combination of reasons. First, thla specific aspect of adult 
adjustment receives emphasis In many of the special progranw for the 
Z>*K In Oregon school districts. Second, alaple and fundaraental in- 
dicators of occupational success are available vhereas any measure 
of "social success" has fevj, if any, objective Indicators. 

It Is probable tliat the young adult tm Is very susceptible 
to fluctuations In the labor market* The data of this chapter Imply 
that such la the case. Data which demonstrate a dowm^ard trend in 
employment between June 1969 and June 1970, both nationally and in 
Oregon, vrlll be found In Appendix C. In Appendix C, a possible 
analogy of younp adult EfW persona to young adult non-white persons 
is dratni. If the reader finds that analogy tenable, the employment 
data of Survey II Imply that special program training helps to 
delay the ^^f facts of economic fluctuations (data for 1968 ex-pupils) 
but loses Its value as the employment picture gra-^s worse (1969 
ex- pupils, ^ihose unemployment rate was similar to that of young 
adult non-whltea. Appendix C). 
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Work niatorlfta ; 

The iBOit okvim;* evid4:r>c« in T^Xe U is th« large disparity in 
eaployment for the tvo pot?ulation« b^ing investigated. 

0CCUPAT1^^^^L STATTSES of l^^S 1969 ACTUAL POPULATIOIJS ONE YEAR 

AHx^ hiq; 50100:. ts-^iikation 











1969# 


Status 


KlESbeT 


Par Cent 


Funber 


Per Cent 


PjBp loved 


2d 


57 


17 


29 


(full-tiiae) 


(22) 




(13) 


(22) 


Utvetnployed 


13 


20 


27 


46 


Housewives 


5 


10 


2 


03 


School or traininp 


3 


06 


8 


14 


Military 


3 


06 


5 


08 


Totals 


49 


99 


59 


100 



* Data pertain to Jut^e 30, 19*9 



# Oata pertain to June 30, 1970 

The djita for en^loyed-u:vestployed ij almost the inverse for those 
leaving high sdiool in 1969 vh^m ccnoared with eaploynent data for 
19CS ex-puoiU. The data in Table 14 vere collected at tv;o points 
in tloe (June of 1969 and Ju:ie of 1970) in order to equalize the 
maturationrl or experi#nc« fa^ctors^ (Thes« a me points In time 
are presented in Appendix C.) The nu^ers of each group were 
(generally) 12 n<^cu^ out of sciKK)! this "snapshot" was taken. 

The unetr/>ioyed 1969 ex-pupils vere iK>stly classifiable as 
actively looking for vork; only t*^o individuals were convalescing. 
The 'working group consisted of mostly fxxll-time employees (13 of 17) 
at tir>e of lncer%^iev, hut t^ne held jobs above the se©i --skilled 
level. The ir63 working gTvUp includes a similar proportion of full 
tioe eesployees (22 of 28) and tv^ indlvl&ials whose Jobs were in the 
white collar category « 
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Sources of Job* are shown In Table 15. Word-of-mouth Information 
about joba, through relatives or friends, had receded In importance for 
the 196? ex^puplls. 



TABLE 15 

MOST ]»PCE>'T SOURCE Or JOBS FOR 1968 AMD 
1969 ACTUAL POPULATIONS 



Sour ce 



Hiilative or friend 
Applied In parson 
Teacher or VRD Counselor 

(post-high school) 
Work Experience Program 
Oregon State Employment 
Other 
Unknoxm 

To t als 21* 23* 

* These totals agree with Table 14 only if this ad- 
ditlonal information is known,- one 1969 respondent 
in 'School or training" was in Job Corps, thus a 
{?ource" could be recorded; a source can also be 
recorded for those in "Military". These numbers 
nlus Employed" total 31 In 1968 and 23 in 1969. 



1968 


1969 


11 


4 


7 


7 


3 


5 


3 


0 


2 


3 


4 


1 


1 


3 
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A further look (see Table 16) ac what has happened, occupation- 
ally, to these young adults since leaving high school reveals 43 
Individuals, of the 1969 ex-puplls, reported to have held at least 
one Job during the year preceding the Interview. These 43 «x- 
puplls held 87 jobs, for a t»fo Job per year average. Of the 43, 
about one-third held only one Job at some time during the one 
year period. The other two-thirds experienced Job turnover, one 
Individual having worked at six Jobs, 

TABLE 16 



TOTAL ^n.'^'BFP OF JOBS HELD SINCE HIGH SCHOOL TERI-IINATION 

BY 1968 AND 1969 ACTUAL POPULATIONS 
(INaUDES PRESENT JOB) 



Number of Jobs 


1968'^ 


1969^ 


One 


25 


15 


Tvo 


7 


18 


Three 


4 


6 


Four 


2 


3 


Five 


0 


(1 


Six 


2 


1 


Totals 


40 


43 



* T^ata pertain to June 30, 196D 



>^ Data pertain to June 30, 1970 

Of the 1963 ex-puplls, 40 claimed in June of 1969 to have been 
employed during the preceding year; they reported 71 different Jobs. 
Tt'enty-flvc of the 40 (two-thirds) held onjv one Job In the Inter- 
val. The data of Table 16 shov^ the 1:^68 ex-puplls to have experienced 
less Job turnover, especially in tettna of those vho had held one Job 
only. The 40 pas t-or-p resent Job holders among 1968 ex-pupils arc 
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82 percent of the actual population who worked at some time during 
that year» while tYf* 43 job holders among 1969 cx-puplla are 73 per 
cent of the actual populations t>rho worked on at least one job during 
1969. 

No data on job turnover among "normal" younyt adults are avail- 
able. However, entry level occupations for both normal and EMR 
young adults are said by labor analysts to be transitory occupations 
while such »TOrk as clerical, which is stable, appears to be difficult 
for the EIIR young adult to attain (see Appendix C) . 

Eaplojfinent Inde^ Components : 

It Is of Interest to compare those two groups of ex-puplla with 
regard to the average values of the component factors used in computing 
individual Indexes of employment, (described in the second section 
of Chapter II). Of the 1968 ex-pupils, 32 individuals participated 
in 245 months of full time work (average 7.7 months) while, of the 
1961 ex-pupll3, 32 Individuals participated In 181 months of full 
time work (average 5.6 months). Seventeen 1968 ex-pupils participated 
in 118 months of part-time work (average 7.0 months) and 25 who 
terminated in 1969 participated in 135 months of part-time work (averasc 
5,4 months). Thus the 1968 cx-puplls experienced a higher level of 
employment, as a group, during their first year out of school than 
have the 1969 ex-pupils. Again, the twelve month period involved 
in these calculations is different for the two groups of ex-pupilo. 
( Sec Appendix B) 

The time periods (work years) reported above are: July, 19-^3 
through June, '•^>9 (1968 cx-puplls); and July, 1969 through June, 1970 
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(1969 Ex-puplls). Thus it appears to be the case that the work 
year 1968-fD was the •'beat*' of the two years for recent terminations 
from the special class proaram for EtV. pupils. Factors in the 
general economy would be a prime explanatory reason, since the 1969 
ex-pupils have been shown to be similar to 1D68 ex-pupils in char- 
acteristics which are thought to be important to the social adjustment 
of EMR persons. A general picture of recent economic fluctuations 
is shown in Appendix C vrhile the similarities of the two populations 
of Survey II are covered in Chapter IV, pp. 22-31, 

Etnploypent Index Scores ! 

Survey I included two measures of work outcome: (1) the Work 
Index and (2) each respondent's contribution to his livins cxpenoes. 
The first measure has been revised, as mentioned earlier, to more 
accurately account for variation in the worker's Job situation and 
is called an Employment Index. The Employment Index differs from 
the ccntributulon score by measuring job activity over tli« time op an 
the worker was Jn the labor market. The contribution score, on the 
other hand, is a point-in-time measure of a recpondent's work status 
at the tine of interview. June 30 was selected as the end of a 
'work year" and as the date to record Contribution to Expenses, to 
equalize the data. Therefore, two different employment pictures 
could mnerge, theoretically. 

The Employment Index Is a ratio of full-time j»-ij8, part-time 
lobs, and amount of time in the labor morT;ct, which includes looking 
for a 1ob. Kot all persons were available for worV for the sane period 
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of tine during a work year, but this occurred somewhat infrequently. 
Respondents of the 1968 and 1969 ternlnatloti years are assigned 
individual scores based upon Interview data for their first year 
after school teminatlon. 

In the following analysis, three empirically derived levels of 
the Employment Index are used. A high Index score ranges from 0.50 
to 1.00. The middle level Index score is defined between 0.20 
and 0.49. The Im^ level Index score includes all those below 0.20, 
but excludes anyone vho was not in the labor market, that is, any 
not working or actively seeking work.^ Table 17 describes the actual 
populations for two years of high school termination-each one year into 
the world of work. 

The main focua of attention is on the 1969 ex-pupils, but con- 
trasts with respondents of the 1968 year will be made. Since the 
Employment Index Is revised, new scores have been calculated for tha 
earlier interviews. Thus the following tables and text represent 
a descriptive guideline of trends that pertain to those educable 
mentally retarded who were in the labor market, who granted Inter- 
views, and who left hlp,h school In 1968 or 1969. 



5. Six of the 1969 ex-pupils were not in the labor market. 
Of these, three had decided to return to school, two were 
kept from tho market by health conditions, and one female was not 
looking for work for personal reasons. Three were high school 
graduates, two had intelligence scores of 70 or above, five had 
received VKD service. Time In special classes ranged from 28 
to 101 months. Two are male, four are female. 
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TAIiLE 17 

E>!PL0\7iI:OT index SCOrES OF 1Q68 AKT) 1969 ACTUAL 
POPl'LATIONS FOR TllEtK FIRST YEAR IK THE lABOR 



1968 1969 
Employment Index Kun- Per Nuo- Per 

ber Cent ber Cent 

High Index score 

(0.50 to 1.00) 31 66 2A A5 

Middle Index score 

(0.20 to 0.40) 6 13 12 23 

Low Index score 

(0.00 to 0.19) _10 _21 J7 32 

Tota ls 47* 100_ 53? 100 

* Eight respondents had not been in the labor market. 
The two 1968 ex-pupils became housevives upon leav- 
ing school. Tlie six 1969 ex-pupils are described 
In the preceding footnote, page 38. 



The approach generally used to comment upon the following rah1«»« 
is to discuss the frequencies in each table that seem to reflect 
the largest differences between the two populations. However, othsr 
observations are sometimes added, and the reader may find still more 
Wlienever possible, observed frequencies are preserved and per cents 
are entered in tables when the proup size is 30 or larger. \%cn 
f mailer groitps are involved, only frequencies are presented in order 
to avoid misleading interpretation of per cents based on small 
nunibers. Tables showing lav frequencies are likely to hove a number 
of possible Interpretations since trends are more difficult to 
find t-^hen the numbers of observations are small. 

Uslr.f* the three levels of RcMlovacnt Index, Table 17 tends to 
corroborate the decrease In employment success for the 1969 ex-pupil 



thAC was brought out e&rlier ixx Tftbl« 15. The 1969 ex<-puplls had 
proportionately fewer high Index scores. A large cotitrast shown 
is the five- to-one ratio of high scores over middle scores for 
the 1<»68 gxcup» ^^llc there is a Cwo-to-one ratio of high to 
middle scores for the 196^ sroup. 

Other inforaation, oot derivable In Table 17, is available 
concerning the extre^rae values of the EoployrAnt Index. Among the 
1968 actual pooulation, nine taales and five females have perfect 
(1,00) Index scores and seven fcaales have scores at the opposite 
extrme (0.00), .'song the 1969 actual population, three males and 
no females have per fect( 1.00) Index scores and five males and 
five fcHaales hsrve scores at the opposite extreae (0.^0), 

A cross tabulation o'i sex and level of Eaploytaent Index is 
presented in Table 13. The aost obvious difference between the 

TASLE 18 

T^Ttcrx!T :>:tvex scot^s foe 1^68 A?n) ise-;! actual 

P0PULA.TIOKS BY SEX AHD r^riP FI^5T YTAR THE 

IA20R ?lA!3Crr 



1563 196^ 
Empl oyment InUex : tales Feaialea Males Females 

High Index scores 
(0.50 to 1.00) 22 9 15 9 

Kiddle Index scores 
(0.20 to 0.4'>) 3 3 6 6 

Low Index scores 
(0.00 to 0,19) Jt ^ 11 JL 

Totals* 29 18 31 22 

* These are the sase 100 individuals reported in Table 17. 



1968 and 1069 ex-puplls is a docrea e in hlnh level Index scores 
for nalea. "hilo more than t^'o-thlrds (22 of 2^) of the 1968 male 
ex-nuplla had high Index scores » the proportion v;aB slightly less 
than one-half (15 of 31) for the 1969 nale ex-pupils. The 1969 
females also had proportionately fewer high Index scores than did 
1063 females, but the reduction was not nearly as great as among 
males. 
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Table 19 shows the relationship between Fmploymerit Index and 
ex-puolls' level of Intel llnence, when the latter Is dichotomized as 
tost scores of 69 or below and of 70 or above. The IntelllgenCki 
score used was always che most recent score prior to certification which 
meant that pupil's ase at the time of the test administration varied 
due to individual differences In time of certification. To the extent 
that these figures are valid, they sho^* more 1969 than 1968 ex-pupils 
to have higher IQ scores. But, Judging by the data of Table 19, higher 
levels of intelligence did not result uniformly in higher levels of 
employment. Of the 1968 group, an ex-nupil with an intelligence score 
of 70 or above had a greater chance of earning a high level Index 
score (>'-i8) as opposed to the combined middle and lot* level scores 
(N-6), For the 196? ex-punllg, hcever, 13 held high Index scores 
versus a total of 18 with lower level Index scores. Thus, the advan- 
tage of a hlciier intelligence score in obtaining a high Employ 
ment Index score was seemingly lost for 1969 ex-pupils. The inter- 
vcninc factor is again thought to be general economic fluctuations, 
as reported in Appendix C- 

TABLE 19 

EMPi.OY?:E:]T I^DEX SCORES FOR 1968 MIT. 1969 ACTUAL POPULATIONS BY 

;^rrELLIGE^!CE level, for their first year 

7V THE LABOR VA^^KET 



1963 



1969 



Etnplovment Inde x 

High Index scores 
(0.50 to i.no) 

Middle Index scores 
(0.20 to o.m 

LcM Index scores 
(0.00 to 0,19) 

Total* 



Intelligence level Intelli-'ence level 

69 or below 70 or above 69orbelo»* 70 or above 



13 
4 

_5 

27. 



18 

2 
_± 
2U 



10 
4 

20 



13 
8 

31 



ERIC 



* Intcllisence scores are lot available for one "high' and two "low" 
Index scores, thus total H is three less than in Table 17. 
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The geographic areas of North Valley (Industrial), Central 
Valley (serai -agri cul tural) , and the combination of Southwest and East 
(agricultural) are croaa tabulated with Eoinployinent Index Scores in 
Table 20 » (See Appendix A for districts Included in each region.) 
A finding in last year's report vas that ex-pupils of the HtR program 
in the South-t/est and East geographic regions "did best on the (Work) 
Index." Among the l?6B ex-pupils of those regions 16 of 19 in the 
labor market earned a high Employment Index score. This level was 
not maintained by the 1969 ex-pupils— only seven of 15 earned high 
scores. A partial explanation of this difference may lie in the 
fact that more of the 1969 ex-pupils from this region were school 
dropouts than was the case for the 1968 ex-pupils. 

TABLE 20 

FrPLOY^IENT imx SCORES FOR 1968 AND 1969 ACTUAL POPULATIONS BY 
CnOCRAPUIC lEClON*, FOTl TTIEIR PinST YEAR I!I THE 
LABOR MAKKET 



nORTH VALLEY CENTRAL VALLEY SOUTHWEST & EAST 
Fnpl oyment Index 1968 1<^69 1968 1969 1968 1969 

Hlfh Index Score 

(0.50-1.00) U 13 3 2 16 7 

'fiddle Index Score 

(0.20-0.49) 3 3 1 4 1 5 

Low Index Score 

(0,00-0.19 ^ ^ ^ _1 _3 

Totals* 17 22 9 13 19 15_ 

* Five respondents are undassifiable in these geographic regions, 
thus total n Is five less than in Tabic 17. Three had "high", 
one "middle", and one "low" Index scores. 
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Three Intervening varlAblea that aay have cone effect upon the 
employment Index score also need to be considered. The first intervening 
variable la service by the Vocational T'ehahilitation Department (VKD). 
Data relevant to this factor are presented In Table 21. Of those ex* 
pupils who were In the labor market and therefore could be [^iven an 
Employment Index score, neatly three'-fourths of the 1968 ex-pupils 
(35 of 47) and nearly two-thirds of the 1069 ex-pupilc (35 of 53) 
had received or been referred for VRD services. Lookinp at the pro- 
portion of Mp.h Index scores for each of the served » referred but not 
served, and not referred f^rouns, it is apparent that the 1?69 ex-pupils 
of all groups shcr a decline in Eraployrnent Index level from that which 
was earned by the 196* ex-pupils. The decree of decline hm»ever was 
prooortlonately l«ss for those receiving VRD services than for those 
who did not receive such servictvS. 



EJTLorTtrr itoev scores or i966 a::d i969 Acrt'ia :<K:ur::^T n 

THEIR FinST TSAR IK THE LASOt> Hmi^ 



Emplovnc n t Index 



Vear of Tenrdaation 
1968 1969 



High 
MidaXe 
Low 
Total 



15 
2 
__5 
22 



If. 
7 



31 



13 



HlRh 
Middle 
tow 
Total 



*leferred but not Sfervec 

7 1 
3 1 

12 6 

Kot referred to 



"tiddle 
Total 



9 
1 

n 



7 

I 
18 



* Eight respondents had not been in the labor marUt:. TbcT unt rcycrtjec 
la footnote& to Table 17 and on page 58. 
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The oaount o£ tlae spent in special education clasaes by each 
individual is a second intervenlnc variable which could influence 
the Fnplovment Index. Table 22 looks at thia relationship. The 
downward trend from 1068 to iH9 which has previously been noted Is 
aJso seen in thi» comparison. For those with either less than four years 

TABtE 22 



r:l>LOV»T.'?T wry PCO^-ES FO? 1968 AN!) 1969 ACTUAL POPlTUTinrS 5T LGiCrni 
TlnF. IN FPECIAI. EDUr.ATIOM»POR THEIR FIF^ST YEAP IK TllE 

tABOP HA-nKET 



Titae in Special Education 



Employnxint Ind ex 

High Index Score 
(0.50-1 ■)0) 

Middle Index Score 
(O.20-0.A9) 

Low Index Score 
(0.00-0.19) 

Totals* 



Seven Years 
and More 
196 S 1969 



8 



15 



22 



Four to Less 
than Seven Years 
1960 1?69 



e 



16 



10 



13 



Less Than 
Four Years 
1968 1969 



13 
I 



7 
2 



13 



* Date of certification Is not available for one *1vigir and one "low" 
Index score, thu« total is two less than in Table 17. 



or seven and core years of special education > the 196S ex-puplls 
had a substantially hifsher ratio of high Index scores than did the 
1969 ex-puT>ils. This was egpeclally true for those with less than 
four years of special education where the ratio changed frois 13 of 
U for the 1968 cx-pupUs to 7 of 13 for the 1969 ex-pupil3. 
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Focusing st^ecif icAlly on I«rsUi of tirie In special education 
classes also discloses a tretjd ^#hlch suggests that thosr are In 
SDeclal classes for a shorteT period of tlsae are wore likely to be 
succeaaful. For both the l*"*^?* aod l'**^ ex-pupils, the proportion 
of hl".h Index seorps is cotailstently higher for those vith less than 
four years of special cladsse* vhcn compared to those with seven and 
more years of snedal classes. Ot» rosslhle explanation of this 
phenoroenon la that those vho axe certified later are more socially 
competent* and thus tx>re ess^loyafcle. 
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\ third Intervening variable to consider Is the type of termin- 
ation from hlp.h school— graduate or dropout— for Its effect on a 
respondent 8 joh future. In general » tho result seeno to be quite 
clear — graduatCB out-per formed their dropout counterparts. This is 
true for both the 1968 and the 1969 ex-puplls in spite of the fact 
that, once again, an overall decline vas observed between the tvo 
years. The data for this comparison are found in Table 23 

TABLE 23 



B»TLOrT>'T INDEX SCORES TOR 1968 ANT) 1969 ACTUAL POPULATIONS BY TYPE 
OV SCH O OL TEPMirATION, FOR TllEI? FIRST YEAP IH THE LABOR MARKET 



ERIC 



Graduate Dropout 
Fnployncnt Index 1968 1969 1968 1969 



niRh Index Score 25 19 

(0.50-1.00) 



Middle Index Score 
(0.20-0.49) A 8 



Low Index Score 

(0.00-0.19) ^ 1£ A 5 

Totals* 35 37 12 13 

* Three respondents terminated the Oregon special class program by 

transferring out, thus are not reportable here. One was "high" 

and two "low" on the Index; total N of Table 23 is three less than 
in Table 17. 



Contrlbuticn to Expenses ; 

The respondent's Contribution to Expenses score is an indicator 
of self-sufficiency. It is a onc-polnt-in-tiire measure of hot; well 
eacb individual has succeeded in earning his own vay. There will be 
some relationship to the Employment Index since the ability to earn 
one's way is directly related to employment status. 
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Contribution to Expenses scores have been enpirlcally classified 
AB follows: a high score means the respondent vas earning 100 per cent 
of his expenses on June 30 of either Intervlet^ year. A middle score 
indicates the respondent earned from 50 to 99 per cent of his expenses. 
A low score indicate? the respondent earned 49 per cent of his ex- 
penses or less, including those in complete dependence upon family, 
agency, or other sources. 

Examination of Table 24 shova soiur increase of lov Contribution to 
Fxrjcnses scores for the 196'^ ex-pupils in contrast to the 1968 ex- 
oupila, tTlth a conplewentary decrease in high Contribution scores. 
The diatribut'.on of Contribution scores by sex (data not presented) 
flhoi;s 1969 females were most frequently earning a low proportion of 
their expenses. Jlales (!I-34) for the same year have a bimodal dis- 
tribution: the extremes of high (M-13 or 41%) and low (K-15 or 47%) 
characterize the ciales. 

TABLE 24 

CONTRIBITTON TO EXPENSES SCORES FOR 1968 AND 1969 ACTUAL POPULATIONS. 
TO-.THEin FIRST YEAR INTHE LABOR MARKET* 



ERIC 



1969 

Contribut ion Score Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Flgh Contribution f!core 

(100%) 20 43 17 32 

'tiddle Contribution score 

(50 to 99%) 9 19 9 17 

Low Contribution score 

(00 to 49%) JL8 ^ 51 

Totals* AT 100 53 100 

*Elght respondents v/ere not in the labor market. They are reported 
in footnotes to Table 17 and on Page 38. 
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Exaalnation of the reaXtlonshlp between Intelligence level and 
Contribution to Expenses found these two variables to be basically un- 
related to each oth«r. There also was a lack of relationship between 
wcopranbic region and Contribution to Expenses. 

The relationship bett;een receipt of WD services and an Indiv- 
idual's contrl'nitlon to his ovm expenses Is reported In Table 25. Of 
the 100 ex-pupils Interviewed from the two termination years, 47 received 
VPJ) services, 21 were referred but not served, ami 32 were not referred 
to VBD, The proportion of VRD referrals accepted for service increased 
from 18 of 33 referrals for 1968 ex-pupils to 29 of 35 referrals for 
19(0 ex-pupils. 

TABLE 25 

CONTRIBUTION TO EICPENSES SCORES FOR 1969 AND 1969 ACTUAL POPULATIONS, 
BY VOCATIONAL nEIIABILITATIO',^ DEPARTMENT SERVICE* AND BY RESPONDENTS ' 
YEAR OF IIICI^ SCHOOL TERMINATION 



Year of Termination Totals 

Contribution 19 6 B 19^9 Number Per Cent 

Peceived vrd Services 

^in^ 8 8 16 34 

^'iddle 2 7 9 19 

Loi^t 14^ 22 47 

Total 18 29 47 100 

Pef erred but not Served 

HlRh 5 0 5 24 

Middle 4 1 5 24 

Total 15 6 21 ICQ 

Not Referred to VRD 

High 7 8 15 48 

Middle 3 1 4 13 

I-w JL 12 39 

Total 14_ J7 31* 100 

* One respondent vho scored high on Contribution to Expenses was un- 
classified in VRD records. 
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No strong rBlatlonshlp ccn be found betveen VTJ) status and contrl- 
hution to expenses for the 1968 ex-puplls. The proportions of high, 
middle, and low contribution scorevS were similar for those who re- 
ceived VPD services, those referred hut not served » and those not re- 
ferred. The proportions for the 196'' ex-punlls, however, were not 
r>aarlv as consistent. Those not referred to "PD seemed to be per- 
fonnlps best, foll<ffyed by those referred and served, follw/ed by 
those referred and not served* 

Interpretation of Table 25 requires an aiareness of two distinct 
processes which are each reflected In the data: . (1) the referral 
process Is activated, to a large degree, by non-VRD persons while 
(2) the daclalon to accept a referral Is entirely the responsibility 
of VW staff. Although the point is moot, it Is possible to inter- 
pret Table 25 as evidence that both processes have t;orked reason- 
ably well for these ex-puplls: one-half of those not referred to VRD 
tnadf high contributions to expenses, lending confidence to the non- 
VFvD recerral network; one-fourth of those referred but not accepted 
by V'D staff made high contributions, which could mean that three- 
fourths were not amenable to habllitation; and one-third of those 
tTho were accepted by VKD staff made high contributions, which could 
indicate the true success rate of VRD services if the non-need and 
non-habilltativeneso of the other tvro categories is an accurate por- 
trayal. The entire argument culminates In the last point which in- 
volves the Inpliclt assumption that ex-puplls accepted and served by 
VRD were in fact helped, to demonstrate this conclusively V70uld require 
a comparlsocr ("control") group and such a group is methodologically 
unattainable. 

ERIC 
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teni^th of time in soeclal education as an Intervening variable is 
presented In Table 26* the decline from 1968 to 1069 in also evident 
here, especially for those v'ho received less than four years of special 
education. As was true with the Employnent Index, there is a slight 
tendency for ex^pupils vho experienced lesser amounts of special 
education to be making larper contributions to their ovm expenses. 
This trend "as stronger for the 1068 than for the 19fi9 ex-puplls. 

TABLE 26 

COMTBIBUTIOV TO EXPEJICFS SCORES FOP 1960 AND 1969 ACTUAL POPULATIONS 
BY LEtlGTlI OF Tlt^E 1^^ SPECIAL EDUCATION?* Ai«:D BY YEATl OF 

SCHOOL TET'MITTATIOH 



Contribution 



IHf^h 

Iddle 
Low 

Totals 



ni??h 
Middle 

Totals 



High 
niddle 
Low 
Totals 



Year of Termination 
n68 1969 



Totals 
FuTnber Per Cent 



Seven Years and T'ore in Specinl Education 
UP 12 
2 4 6 

9 10 19 

15 



22 



37 



Pour chrouph Six Years in Special Education 
7 6 13 

4 2 5 

10_ 15__ 
16 10 34 

Less than Four Years in Special Education 
9 3 12 

2 3 5 

-X. -7_ 10_ 

14 13 27 



* Date of Certification missing for tvo respondents 



32 
16 
_51 
99 



38 
18 
44 

lOO" 



43 
19 
37 
100 
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The last Intervening variable to be considered Is type of high 
school termination— graduate or dropout. No relationship vjfas found 
between this varlrJble and contribution to expenses* 



Sunmiarv 

The purpone of this chapter has been to examine tnore doselv, 
via t\ro work-related measures^ some descriptive intervening variables 
relatlnj? to work adjustment of KMR young adults. Since two years of 
3urvev data have been collected ^ it was possible to compare data for 
1^68 ex-pupils with data for 1960 ex-pupils* 

^^er the Employment Index is used as a criterion measure ^ the 

follov/ing tentative findings emerge: 

I* 1969 ex--pupils achieved lov^er Employment Index scores than 
those of 1968 ex-pupils. 

2. ?!ales allRhtlv outperform females in obtaining high Index 
scores • 

3* Althou)>h higher intellifjence is positively related to higher 
Index scores for 1968 ex-pupils, this relationship does 
not hold for 1969 ex-pupils • 

A. The most favorable geographic area for E?tll young adults 
changed from Southv^est and East (1968 ex-pupils) to a 
virtual tie with the North Valley (1969 ex-pupils). 

5. There was a trend toward fetjer high Index scores for >>oth 
clients and non-clients of VRD amonf; 1969 ex-pupils although 
the degree of decline ^'as less for VTID clients than for non- 
clients* 

f^n Kaslcally» early diagnosis (l*e*, youth with seven or more 
years in special education) v^as not found to be related to 
high Index scores^ The data suggest instead that lesser 
amounts of special education are associated with greater em- 
ployment. It in possible that those who are diagnosed later 
are generally more competent. 

?• Graduates of cither year of termination tend to outperform 
dropouts. 
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^en the ContTi>^uclon to Fjcner.«e« score is used as a criterion 
w«a8ure» the follo"lnp tentative flcdinf»8 estersie; 

U 1969 ex-pupils achieved 1:\.ct Contri>>ution to Expenses scores 
than those received by l^fS ex -pupils, 

2. Intellip.ence, as a descrintive variable, vas not related to 
this criterion. 

3. Ceowrarvhic area was not a dif ferentiatin«? variable. 

A. reiaales vere r^re likely to be lo*' coatrlbutcrs and males 
^'ero bisodal: either hijh or low contributors ^'Ith few 
middle contribution scores. 

5. Involvement of MID should isixed findings in relationship to 
contribution levels. For 196C ex-pupils, no strong relationship 
was evident. '*>f 19€9 ex-nupils, those not referred to VRD 

were performing best (proportionately), follwed by those 
v»bo received services, followed by those referred to VRD 
but not served. It was suggested that two selection processes 
are operatiae here to screen out both the best and the 
worst candidates for VHP services. 

6. There was SRain a tendency for those vho received lesser 
anounts of special education to achieve higher levels of 
self-supnort. ""his trend was stronger for the 196S than 
the l^S'i ex-nupils. 

7. Type of teroiiiation (jiraduate or dropout) was not related 
to level of contribution, contrary to the result that was 
found with respect to the '-iploynent Index, (the data ore 
not shown in this report.) 

The cost pervasive result throughout the entire analysis is the 

decline in eonloyBient level and econocsic self-sufficiency that occurred 

anong 1969 ex-pupils. This trend vas manifest throughout most of the 

data v'hen stratified by other independent and Intervening variables. 

The most plaiisible explanation for these results Is the decrease in 

eoployisent in Oreson and the nation that occurred between June 1969 

and June 1^70, The reader is '^f erred to Appendix C for evidence of 

that decrease and that the sentally retarded are aaiong the cost 

vulnerable race*; rs of the labor force. It is possible that attempts 

to lanrove the life chances of F'?. young adults can be only oinlmally 

effective when th» econony is slowed. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE ?A2iEL 

Thirty-eight of the 1968 •x-puplls who were reported In the pre- 
ceding chapters ansvrered the sane interview questiona after a one year 
lapse of tine. I.e., constitute a panel. Of the 1968 actual population, 
78 per cent (38 of A9) were re-interviewed. 

Panel data arc superior to that of polls or surveys because the 
panel deslftn petnits the Identification of changes transpiring over 
time t^ithin the sane individuals. The comparison of survey data, 
such as pre'5ented in earlier chapters of this report, identifies dif- 
f erencffs in sub -populations of various characteristics but cannot 
identify internal changes over time. The chl«f disadvantage of the panel 
design Is attrition of members, for example the 22 per cent loss of 
respondents for this panel in one year. Attrition Is inevltitble and 
of ticn biases the findings. 

Cotttparlson with Larger Populations : 

The comparison made in Table 27 is an informal (non-statistical) 
test for Mas in this panel. Selected information about panel members 
is compared with data on the 1968 actual population from which the 
panel was dravm and also t^lth data on the combined 1967,1968, and 1969 
actual populations. Six "positive" attributes are listed first* 
folloi;ed by three "negative" attributes. The "positive" attributes 
for comparison are derived from evidence that a more favorable out- 
come, after hl^h school, vlll result for males who are in the higher 
inteXligence range, who have completed high school, who live in a 
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rural coimaunity, «ho are stable (married), and who have received 
V?D asslatancu. Throe dlsabllnp, or allefjedly nenative, attributes are 
ncdical problems accompanying retardation, a history of achool drop- 
outs In the family, and receipt of public funds through agencies. 



TABLE 27 

SOME ATTRIDIITT-S OF PAimi IfEMBEP.S COriTAPEO V'ITU THE 1968 
ACTUAL POPULATION Ti% ACTUAL POPULATIONS OF THREE 
TERMINATION YEAnS COIlBINED 
(REPORTEP 11] PER CENTS) 







1968 


Three-Year 






actual 


actual 


Attribute 


Panel 


population 


population 


CI-38) 


(N-A9) 


(N»130) 


"ale 


58 


61 


55 


Hi«jher intelligence* 


46 


58 


55 


High school graduate 


82 


73 


71 


rural residence 


68 


54 


53 


*'arrled 


26 


26 


12 


\mr\ referral 


63 


63 


65 


*'edlcal problems 


28 


24 


19 


Dropout sibllnR** 


39 


30 


32 


Af^encx assistance 


16 


12 


05 



* Scores of 70 or above at time of certification. 



A smaller proportion of the panel' are of the high lntelXl;;ence 
level (scores of 70 or more) but they exceed the coinparison populations 
In proportion of high school graduates and in proportion of rural resi- 
dents. The panel tnenhcrs are also higher in each of the negative 
attributes; tvo of these (reedlcal problems and agency assistance) are 
probably associated with low nobility and hence with availability for 
interview. The higher incidence of dropout siblings, vhen considered 
in lif,ht of the hlph rate of hinh school ccHnpXetion among panel members, 
is somcv'hat remarkable and may mean an unusual tenacity among panel 
members to achieve, at leant in school. 
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In total, these positive and negative attributes of panel oembeirs 
may balance out one against the other i It 1» neverthelesa well to be 
aware of the directions in which the panel is dissimilar to the larger 
populations from which it was drawn. Other characteristics of panel 
roerabcrs are presented In the follov;lng four tables, which can be 
compared I'lth data In earlier sections of this report. Tabic 28 
shows panel members and the 1968 potential population to be essentially 
the same in ape at certification and at interview, to have b.?.en 
certified at the same f,rade (sixth) on the leverage, and to have spent 
approximately the same number of months in special classrooms (certi- 
fication to termination) . 

TAULE 28 

CHARACTEniSTICS 0? Vm-l. WmZVS COMPARED mtW 1968 POTENTIAl POPULATION 



Panel 1968 

(K-38) (N-67) 

Hean SP Range Ilean SD Range 

Age at (fir8t) interview 

m months 238.0 unk. 212-267 236.2 13.6 197-270 

Age at certification, 

in months 160.8 42. 1 82-219 157,3 36.4 82-240 

School fjrade at- 

certification 6.2 3.0 2-12 6.1 2.8 1-12 

■^Ime elapsed, certification 

to termination in months* 67.0 35.7 6-145 64.5 35.5 2-145 



* 12 month year. 
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Table 29 reveals selected family characceristlcs of the paocl to 
be very almllar to those of the actual population for the soiae year 
of temlnatlon, with the possible exception that both father and ttiother 
were about a year younger at respondent's birth, on the average. 

TASIE 29 

FA?nLY qi^^ACTPPTRTICP OP ^K'VL miBERS C0T!PA11ED TTOl 1^66 ACTBAL POPULATIDK 







Panel 






1968 










(N-38) 






(N-49) 










Tum^ 








Hur- 




Mean 


SD Ranne 


ber 


J'ean 


SD 


Hanee 


ber 


iJuRher of brothers 


2.3 


1.7 1-6 


28 


2.3 


1.7 


1-7 




Number of sisters 


2.0 


1.1 1-5 


31 


2.0 


1.1 


1-5 


41 


Total siblings 


3.3 


2.3 1-11 


38 


3.6 


2.3 


I-IO 


47 


'Respondent's rank 
















among siblings 


2,7 


l.Q 1-8 


33 


2.9 


2.2 


1-10 


4S 


Apte of father at 
















respondent's birth 


30.8 


9.4 18-57 


36 


32.2 


B.9 


18-57 


57 


Age of mother at 
















respondent's Mrti 


26.6 


6.5 16-41 


38 


27.4 


6.8 


16-41 
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For some unknown reason, panel attrition has biased the panel toi-ari 
families vlth nothers of better education. In Table 30 the fathers of 
nancl members are sho^m to be of nearly identical education to fathers 
of the 1968 actual ponulation. For nothers of panel members the findings 
are quite different: 47 per cent are school dropouts and this Is 10 
per cent fewer dropout nothers than was characteristic of the 1968 actual 
population. 

TABLE 30 



5DUCATI0N OF PANFT MF^IBF^^*^' PAnENTS COfTARED VJTTH PARENTS OF 1968 ACTUAL 
, POFTLATION (REPORTED IK PER CEITTS) 





Panel 




1966 


Hrade level 


(f?-33) 




(R«49) 


Father f'other 


Father Kotber 


Grades 0 through 7 


19 06 


20 


14 


Grade 8 


29 08 


26 


IB 


Grades 9 through 11 


16 33 


15 


25 


Ligh school graduate 


26 44 


26 


36 


Some college 


00 03 


03 


02 


College graduate or more 


10 06 


10 




Totals 


100 100 


100 


io5 



There are no differences cf consccucjice tetv^er. t^e ts^m-I «cc 
1*)6S actual population Bbo«m in Table 31 » Es*eTjrtatl*y rro- 
portion of ponel fathers vera etnployed and paticl r^x^trs Nc*s8*- 
"Ivea at tltssa of Interview. The high pToportlos emisliC??^ juftf^ss 
of Lhe l«»68 tcmlnations , sho'-m earlier in table 12, Is aK'wt c's* 
sme for panel rsenibers. 



T/BLE 31 

*'AJOi' ECON^^TC ACTIVITY OF PAMEL T!E"BE'S'PAmTS a>**?.ii*^''^ '^Tt'!! ?»J'iSiTt 

ov V9f>e ACTUAX ?0?t3lATX0" 
(PE?n?TET^ IK "PFP CS^TF) 



Panel 15*^ 











S tatus 


Father 


Toother 


^&t^* 




tmploviid 


60 


47 






Unemp loved 


0& 


03 




X 


tired 


08 


00 






Vocatlonai training 


03 


00 






"ouscvife 




5A 






:!ot in hotse* 


21 




^ «i 




f'nLnown 


00 


no 




*c 


Totals 


100 


iOO 






* Not in home includes 


parents x'ho 


are deceased. 







or runaway* 
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Tn »uwmary^ the panel members appear to be sorv?ifhfit less Intelligent, 
to hPt inor© oftep high echool r»ri:duat^B a»iid rural re*5i<Jent6 , and to hava 
blotter educated Tnothers. Very «llfiht dl^fer#5Uiiei> are found in average 
time in special classes and ape of p^^rants at respondent 'i& birth. 
All other characteristics are eoen to So esst-ntlally equivalent for panel 
nmmbers and the nopulatlon fron which they are Ircr^* 

^ha nr^en I n Hor ^^ - t ori e ft * 

Ti ere is evidence in Table 32 and Table 14 t.iat the effects of the 
recent economic slo^Mo^m in Dreron wre le^Boned, f:>r the Httl, if he 
had rreviouslv been auccessful in the labor market. (Appendix C pro* 
senta labor statistics for the two months coinpared aere*) About 13 
per cent fc er of the panel were? employed in 1970 > tnd more panel 
memhers hud to be c^ati^fled ^rith part-time vork (i7 ocr cent full-time 
*^*Crme rer ccnt)» T*ie proportion unemployed incr-^ased by one^half 
and here was little or no chanpc in other categorieir^ These data, 
howevei^ should be compared x'ith earlier tables* The -yaxitl neij&ers' 
emplovmen- status in 1969 was nearly identical \'ith th« :v68 actual 
population In June 19^>^ (TaMe U) , >>ut the 1^69 actual copulation vas 
much less eiuuloveU ir June of 1970 than vere the panel members in 
June 1970* In otrier 'wds, the loss of jobs for panel TneT?^e;'a was not 
as severe as the problems of nore recent pupils (1969) in obtaining 
or retainln(c «mploym»»nt» 
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?ANEL ?t£>2irr5' 'rXCuTAIIOeiAL SlAiUSS:S AT ONE YEAR I^HD TWO YEARS 



Employed 

(full-tii:)e> 
Unemr^loyed 
Housewives 
School or training 
"lilitaty 



Totals 



Tabl"? 33 shc-s 26 panel »«^^r« h^ld a Job in Jxine .1^)69 and 20 
oanel merabers held a joh in Jime 1970. Word-of^-mouth Information 
about .1obs, throu-h relati-zes or friends, did not recede In Importance 
for panel petnKerF in the iaterverdnst yaar. 
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SOURCE OF CtJf^3'£:^!r job PDR .-.^TZL !ES2:»S AT ONE YEAR 
AI'D T'V YEARS AFTER EICH SCHOOL TE1^?tiHATI0F 





One Year 


Two Yeazs 




jCJune i969J 


(Jure 1970) 


Tlolative or friend 


10 


10 


Applied in person 


5 


6 


Teacher or VRB roun»elor. 






post-high school 


'» 


0 


Work Exrerlence Prograa 


3 


1 


Oregon State KSBployaent 


2 


0 


Other 


4 


3 


Unknown 


0 


J?- 








Totals 




20* 



*f Includes school or tr«iniikg and nllitaiy; ^^xcludes housewlv^^H 
and uncxnployeo* 



One Year Two Years 



(June 




(June 


1970) 


Hueber 


Per Cent 


I umber 


Per Cent 


21 


55 


16 


42 




(37) 


(9) 


(24) 


8 


21 


12 


32 


4 


11 


6 


16 


3 


08 


2 


05 


2 


05 


2 


05 


3S 


100 


38 


100 
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Thlrty-t?/o panel members reponc^ they had held at least one job 
during the first post-school year; this dropped to 29 individuals in the 
second post-school year (Tfihlo 34). The job-per-year average is 
nearly Identical (1.8 first year, 1.7 second year) but the proportion 
of panel ;ncwbei8 experiencing Job turnover was soniewhac higher In the 
second post-school year. Thirty-one per cent held more than one job 
in the first year» "hereas Al per cent held more than one Job in the 
second year. The 32 Job holders in the first year arc 8A percent of 
the panel t'hile the 29 Job holders in the second post school year are 
76 per cent of the panel. 



TABLE 3A 

n^mn OF JOBS m.V) by 38 panfx '^mzj*s ik 

""V^ A?^ S_ECr»l"D POFT-SaiOOL VFARS 



nrst Yecr Second Year 

(July 1968 (July 1969 

to to 

Jurg 1969) June 1970) 

One 21 17 

Two 5 1^ 

Throe i q 

Four I 3 

rive 2 0 

Six 0 

Total s 32 29 



ERIC 
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Changes In Employaent Index Scores ; 

Table 35 shows little change. In the one-and two*year coiaparison, 
In average proportions of panel members in the labor market , or in 
sroup scores on the Enploynent Index* This Is in sharp contrast to 
the decrease in level of Emnloytnent Index that vas observed fox the 
1"69 ex pupils \»hen compared to the 1968 ex-pupils (see Table 17), 
probably because the latter comparison is of t^?o distinct groups of 
people. Some of the differences In the t»»o kinds of data in Table 
35 is due to labor mar?'vet statuu being recorded as of June 30 of each 
year while the Bnrployroent Index score is a composite of data over a 
12 iRonth period. 



TABLE 35 

E?TLOYKENT STATUS AND EMPLOYfJENT INDEX SCORES. OF PAI'EL IiE13ERS AT ONE 
YEATl AND XW YEARS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL TEP.>tINATION 





One 


Year 






Tt-JO 


Years 






(June 1969) 






(June 1970) 










Per 








Per 


Status M 


F 


Total 


Cent 


11 


F 


Total 


Cent 


In labor market 17 


12 


29 


76 


20 


8 


28 


74 


Not in market 5 


A 


9 


24 


2 


8 


10 


26 


Employment Index* 
















lUph Index score 
















(0.50 to 1.00) 1^ 


6 


20 


67 


16 


4 


20 


65 


Lov» Index score 
















(1.00 to 0.4") 5 


5 


10 


33 


6 


5 




35 


* The formula for this Index is 


found on page 


8 of this 


report. 





Concealed in the group Index proportions are certain change 
factors. I'^ien the two annual Index scores of each individual are 
conpared, it is found that 52 per cent of panel members showed no 
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change. I.e., wre In the same cacegory of Index scores for both 
post-school years. Twenty-one per cent of panel oerabera had higher 
Index scores In their second post-school year. Tventy-six per cent 
of panel members had a lower Index score In their second post-school year. 

A small comparison of these charges in Index scores is possible. 
The 1067 actual population, though their number is few, can be used 
as a nseudo-pnnel. They t^ere lntervietN*ed in June 1969 but their work 
histories "ere obtained for the tr-ro years they had been out of school. 
These data (not shown here) have been re-calculated to derive separate 
Emoloyment Index scores for the t\^o years (July 1067 through June 1968; 
July 1968 through June 1969). Because the number of cases available 
is snail for the 1967 ex-pupils (N"17), no firm conclusions are drawn 
but the data do seem to suggest that the changes in 1967 respondents 
were cere favorable than the changes in thf» panel one yeni: later. 
Once again the inclination is to attribute this difference to economic 
changes during this period. Again, the reader is referred to Appendix 
C. T\;o alternative explanations are possible: that the panel 
metnbers' social and vocational skills deteriorated In the one year period; 

TABLE 36 

ror'T'APISON OF F^'PLnYT'ErT IITDEX SCOPES POTl SECOND POST-SCHOOL YEAR, 
PAJ^EL 'fEMBET?S At'D 1967 ACTUAL POPULATIO>' 
( PEPO"TED III PEP CENTS) 



Higher He Lower 

Index S c ore Change Index Score 

1967 Actual Population (N-17) 35~ 53 12 

Pane l members (N"31) 21 52 26 
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or tl^at development of other school-vocational Drograms produced job 
candidates who displaced the KMR ex-ruplls. The flrat alternative 
is least likely since the data for the 1967 pseudo-panel are quite 
different while the chief difference bett^een the groups compared X?^^l 
rc^T»ondentr. T^rmol r.ombcr«) In the diffcrenc calendar year which 
elapsed between the two Index measurements. The second alternative 
explanation, development of new progrania and thus of job competitors, 
would have an effect which is closely related to the unfavorable 
employment picture, nhich this report contends is the prime explan- 
atory factor. 

Changes In C ontribution to Expenses ; 

ResTjondcnts ' contributions to expenses are shotm in Table 37. In 
contrast to the comparison that was just reported x^lth respect to 
^'nployrent Index scores, there was a decline in level of self-sufficiency 
for oanel nenbers during the second year. This is related to a de- 
crease in full- time employment (Table 32) and, perhaps, to Inflation 
in the ceneral econopiy. Again, the degree of change is concealed in 
-roup scores- 47 per cent of panel members showed no change in Con- 
tribution to Expenses, 21 per cent made a greater contribution in 
their second oo.<it-8chool year, and 32 per cent made a lesser contri- 
bution in the second year. 

TABLE 37 

PANEL ME^•B^^S* CO^^TRIBUTXON TO EXPEMSES AT Om YEAR AKD T!?0 YEAKS 

ATTET. IIIGI; SCilOOL TEW^IIJATIOTT 
^ (REPORTED IN PEH CENTS) 



One Year Two Years 

Proportion Earned (Juno. 1969) (June 1<^70) 

High (100%) 50 34 

"iddle (5n to 95?:) 16 18 

Low (ii^f or less) 21 26 

Vo contribution 13 21 
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Il^PSgg.. in Cororounlty Adaptation Schedule (CAS)! 

Group overage scorea for chapters of the Community Adaptation 
ichedule (CAS) baaed upon two odmlnist rations of the CAS to panel 
Bierebcrs, are shown in Table 38. The range of possible scoree for 
the CAS is l.On (least favorable) to 6.00 (ciost favorable). There 
are no ma^or changes in Che rank ordering of CAS chapter scores, fron 
most to 3ea3t favorable. Numerical differences In aver£»p.e scores at 
the tKO t>olnts in time are small (fro<n O.no to 0.22). Coiraaerclal 
rorwnunlcv sho^s the j^reatcst change (+0.22), Social Community second 
(-0.18), and Larger Communltv third but not as er»'at (-0.10), 

TABLE 38 



CAS MEAIJ C^.^PTE^. SCOT>ES FOR PANEL !.'Er?Bi:T?S AT OWE YEAR MID Tv'O 
T EARS AFTEn HIGH SCHOOL TERn iNATION 





One Year 


IVo Years 


CAS Chapter* 


(June 1969) 


(June 1970) 


V'ork Co!u.iunity 


A. 00 


4.00 


Family Commanity 


4.31 


4.26 


Social Cornraunity 


4.50 


4.32 


LarRp*- Community 


3.64 


3.54 


Comnerclal Community 


3.78 


4.00 


Professional Communltv 


3.4S 


3.55 



P.ocn and Bumes, Community Adaptation Schedule. Hew York, 
Behavioral Publications, Inc., 1968 



The ranr,es of individual chanpca in answers to the chapters of 
the CAS nre shown in Table 39. These Indicate that, even though 
average change in the panel is small, there are individuals vhose 
attitudes and behaviors t;cre considerably modified in the one year 
interval betr^een interviews. 
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1/JBLE 3<) 

RAJ'GE OF IT''>IVIBUAL a'ANi";?.*' IN CAS G'a.^TER SCORF^ 
BY PAKEI M H>1^EP5 

CAS Ch&ptor Individual Chan^ea 

"orU Cojmunlty to -0.75 

Family Comniunlty 40.82 to 

Social Coiinunlty +0,74 to -0.85 

Commercial Coannunity +1.15 to -0,43 

? rofc3slonGl CoTOiRunlty + 1 . 12 to -1.30 

Data reflecting change In panel meraters' ansv^ers to 21 selected 
Items^ of the CAS are In Table AO. One method of Interpreting theae 
la to consider, first, the rcafjnitude of average change In the panel 
and, second, the distribution of changes to more- and less-favoraihle 
responses (fron the first interview to the second). If the average 
chanr.c is relatively great, the direction of change Is then examined. 

This procedure identifies four CAS Items in Table 40 to wWch 
the panel resnonds differently at the second interview. (An average 
change of .34 or more was used as guideline, based upon inspection of 
the data.) Parents, education, and Independence are the topics. 
The general reason for the changes appears to be mcturatlon. Item 82, 
about agreement vith parents, could be Interpreted as maturation due 
to a slnple passage of time. Two ifunp about education (154 and 
156) are probably more a result of experience and observation (on 
the part of panel members) during the one year lapse t the changes 
reflect increased auarener'ts of the Inpot tance of education and dls- 
confort with their own tducatloral achievements. Item 158, movinf 

6 The it^ms were chosen because they correlated strongly with the 
total CAS scores in Survey I data (the first nine items in the 
table) or thev relate to some of the general goals of the special 
E**R program (last twelve in the table), 

o 
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fror hon^ shovs a positive chasis*^ vhich probably is associated with 
confidence gaiacd through experience, (Item 120 defies Interpretation 
because of ao ans?^r« to it.) 

Three other it«s33 show high avera^sa change but a nearly equal 
number of charges in each direction. They are orobably explained by 
vnknc-wn aitiaaticrsl factors, Itesa 143 (involven5ent in groups) shws 
a pofaitiv* 3v* rcpe chanf.e but the indivi(?ual panel i?etnbers involved 
or rot Involved exch?nee places in Che relatively short spar of one 
vear. (This is isooetiaes called "crossover.") A slciilar exchange 
takes place wit:t regard to transportation problems (itea and 
slrcc t'^c&e are practical prohlesas the exchange is probably due to 
practical reasons sxxc}\ as chaaj?es in the place of enployment; however, 
the net effect (average change) is negative and indicates that trans- 
portation is i.n Ivijxc? Iiut problesi ij^ rise second post school yerir. 
Personal bunpetcry probleaa (Itec 170) have also been iaprcsteed upon 
panel tn*»nhert; 'nri^p r^te on«-vear lapse althoujrh the changes arc near~ 
ly equal in each direction, the average change is negative. 

In total, the pcnel is^a^ers' level of community adaptation seems 
to have increased in soire instances «hllc decreasing in ethers, with 
fev clear trends ecicrf,lr.f»! the froup r<*«nonses to .T.08t items show 
relatively sriall c'-snRe, This saay sesn the C^S is an Insensitive in- 
strunvert for use with E?^ youn;: adults. It may also reflect an under- 
Ivinp realitv that adaptation to one's coonunity is a r^^latively alow 
procenp. nn the other hand, the range of individual changes in Tabic 35. 
a -eve, cculd indicate con iderable sensitivity cf the CAS and a wid'S 
range of tls^ involved in the adaptation process t-Hten individual responses 
<»re considered. 
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CllAKGE TM yimX. rESFOMSES TO SELKCTFP CAS ITE>T. O'^R ONE YE^^R INTEW.AL 



-t«i»^ Hum- Average Ko Favorc? le- 

Nunbcr Item ber Change Change 'tore Lcso 



82 


In retielTAl^ liow tnurli Ho von aoi^ap 




4- 34 


11 


1 9 
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1 ^ 








liJlV^ In voiiTT cl/tilv B^m^i*"! Ani^pn? 












151 








1 A 
ID 




1 


















evetitfi^ more of ti^o if vnu hnd 














thfl ODnortunltv? 
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In Rorer^l* ^♦'ould vi^u do volunt^Air 




- 10 


10 




Xv 




vor!' If It were asked of vou^ 
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Po vou think vour narents are 




+. 10 


13 


7 






satisfied with vou? 












120 


Do vou think vou will ppt to knou 








5 






SOTTiG of thoTtt {nQOT>le at \70t*k) 














better? 












5 


Do you think you could find a job 


10 


+ . 10 


1 


5 


4 




05 pood as or better than vour 














ori^RGnt one t»*lthln four to aIy 
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i!o\^ ninnv no^'^hhnrfii ^o vnn moQiilPir 




21 


xo 


7 


5 




as o^irsonaX f fiends? 
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2Q 


♦ 4 i 


1 A 








people belon^ilnci to organizations? 
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Ul th Tecat*d to t^ofk- aire vnn T»?yif»T*e 


26 


- 15 


11 

X X 


7 


•J 




vou t'lOliC^ht V*Oll ''ftllld b** AT 














VOUT n^^p? 
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Do VOil 4 nV vrtii Xifi 1 1 PVPi* 4^iiir*f'HpT* 


20 




0 




7 
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In ppnefal bfYT^ dopQ votiir pi^ii/*/tf"f 


28 




7 


7 


14 


















arntialnt ancpfl? 












!24 


Could VJii coiifir on a neliyhHoT ft%T 


2ft 




X J 


in 






biilo If VOU needed it? 
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IIo<'7 often do von attt^^id c^fonn 


2ft 




in 








f unction*! 
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How of t<in do you read a newspaper 


28 


-.28 


14 


'•^ 






or nev;8 nafjatJne? 










158 


Ho^T would you f**cl about moving 


27 


+.48 


8 


7 


12 




from your present home? 
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In general, how interested are you 


29 


-.10 


9 


0 


11 




in politics? 
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ho you think you show good money 


28 


-.43 


11 


7 


10 




habits or good money sense? 










184 


Do you feel that transportation is 


29 


-.41 


10 




11 




a problem for you? 












210 


Uould you support* • tinore taxes 


29 


+.20 


12 


10 


7 




for improvemenc of schools? 












213 


Would you be in favor of raising 














salaries of teachers 


27 


-.18 


7 


8 


12 
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Suiraaary 

Scce cvttrruuti'a of panel iicmberp may be related to low transiency 
and availability for Interview. The loss of jobs by r»anel meabers 
vao not a3 severe as the problems of inore recent pupllc (1969) In 
obtaining or retaining eraployment. A related finding is the con- 
stant nroportlon of hipM Effnloyrient index scores among panel members; 
hovjGver, 2ft nt-r cent of the panel had lover Index scores and 21 por cen 
had hipher Index scojt^n In the second year and, of those »?hose r.core 
did not shanj'e, some had lc»r scores in both years. There vas a 
decr**ase In proportion of panel ncro^ers nho t^cre self-sufficient in 
the oecond year and a related decrease in full-time employment. 
Coinparlpon of CAS data sho^s a inaturatlonal change in four of 21 
Itens and situational changes In three items. Of the latter, tr^ro 
Indicate increaring t-roblems after high school In transportation 
and budgeting. These, plus persistently low Eraployment Index scores, 
are a snail indicaticii of a larger need to provide more poot-school 
Services to the EHR young adult. 
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CHAPTER VII 

mmm and imicATioNS 

This reseArch was undertaken because of the continued Interests of 
the Oregon Board of Education, the '>reron Vocational Uehabllltatlon Bl- 
vl?jlon, ^»nd the nrev^on nehaMlltatlon Heseflrch and Trainlnrj Center In 
^*cntal "etardatlon In evaluatlnp the results of special school prograiaa. 
The ptBscnt rtport Includes the second annual Interviews ulth ex- 
puplla of F tr high school prograns In Oregon, and thus la referred to 
as Survey II, 

Soth surveys have had throe purposes. The first Is to cystemsnlcally 
describe the socio-economic and family backgrounds of EllR public school 
pupils, "hlle "everyone knows" that the average EMR pupil is frojo 
a lovr Income, lot; education, and dropout-prone family, the first of 
these surveys methodically demonstrated this. Survey II provides corrobor- 
atlon plus ne^7 evider.co that the EtIR pupil Is seldom the first-born, 
is oftr^n bom to parents who are x/ell into their adulc years, end miy 
have been identified by school personnel at any time during the twelve 
years of oublic school. 

The second purpose Is to learn nhac effect. If any, differing 
econoralc cnvtronmcnts have on the special proj^rams and their cx-puplls. 
To adequately Investigate this would require a span of years and re- 
peated information about the sane ex-pupils. In the shorter run, the 
surveys Indicate the possibility of a fluctuating relatlonshln beUreen 
the econoxBic vagaries of different regions In Oregon and the posjt- 
school fortunes cf UTH? youn? adults. 

The third purpose J a to learn the decree of success attained by 
these young adults. Because remunerative work Is a top priority 
«?oal In .Anerlca and la emphasized in the Oregon orograms for the EI^ 



secondary school pupils, work success was investlcated . Dnta of the 
f Iret Burvey were Interpreted ao an indication that the positive effects 
of the special progrwns erode lu the relatively short stjan of one 
year. Su^-vey II data show the intensified effect of a slow economy 
on \»ork opportunities for the F><R. Theoc are not contradictory in- 
terpretations; ruther, ^oth surveys illustrates a need for post-hifh 
school sorvices to this nopulation. 

?5urvev II concentrates on the l^^.^ graduates and iropotits frtwn 
the sarie lA school districts reported in the first survey. Thev are 
compared '-ith the ir63 ck -pupils of thjse districts. A rciecrch panel 
consisting of thrco-fourthn of the lore, population (those available 
for re- interview) is qIsc presented . 

The total cf ox-pupils in each year of cchool t'jrraination (iden- 
tified in school district claims for reitaburseraent) are called the 
potent ial populations; those ^'ho could be located and interviewed 
are called the actual populations. CoTaparison of the 1968 and 1969 
potential populations reveals slijjht differences in intelligence level 
and Vni) referrals. These are between-yeara differences but they are 
not thoup.ht to be relevant. Ti thin-year conr^arisons also reveal thet 
potoiiCial and actual populations of each year to be very cosiparabl*^, 
rne comparisons Presented In Chanter III are a test for possible 
selection bias due to year of termination or availability for inter- 
vie- . There is no evidence of population bias which discredits the 
data. 

Chapter IV makes furthar conparlsons of the 1966 and the 1969 
Jf^HSi populations. This Is because oV^cr data are available about 



the actual populations— they \mn t:ivnt*cte<i an<J tnt^T^im^, 5%s« 
1969 ex-pupll» had been actual recijjientt of VfO tfee^ 
tended to cctw ftoro slightly larger l»alll«a, md. pr^moaa^y 
mor« of their r>other» are school dropeuta* Tha mttsiml ^»&^sil3^SJ3fek 
ha<J cotiftlderablY norc v*or1tin(:^ tBothtrs and more fatbars ftlst^ fr^ 
the how. "^hese factors may Indlcata a tr%« <iiff«T«©ce le ljf« atrlifts; 
lar»»er families and dropout mothara nay airjatfy a *'tr»a.ti«B*l' llf* 
style vhile vorklnR njothcra and missing fathers my mi^x^if m "is* 
dis trial society' way of life. If auch a diffar«noe aaylst^, c&* *ffa<t» 
of these life styles on work success of ex-pupils ccsssiot *ljb«icac««i 
by this survey's data. For Instance, the confrtaation of isissls^ 
father and breadi^lnnlng mother could be either positive <st se^ssirrt 
motivation for EtF young adults (or pupils). A awrw*y, «sforts^»s:*ly» 
cannot ansv7er such questions unless it is designad for soas ^!«cific 
nurpoaea . 

T-o criteria of "ork success are presented in Oii^ter T. rbt I^S 
and 196*^ actual -populations are comnared on these tieasox«« f^r 
first visar in the la'-or Tnar^-ct <whlch is a different calendar for 
'?ach). rnploym«»nt Index scores (described or. pape ' ) of I9>m 
cx -pupils for their first year in the labor utarlet ar* oefisltelT 
lower than 1«}6Q- scores of nales of both years are higher; ktf**r Is^l 
intelligence Is positively related vlth higher Index scores for a&t 
1968 population but not for 1969; and Ojere is a shift of irost f^T- 
able gco-economic area. Three Intervening variables vhi^i cssa^ 
an effect are Investlsated (pp. 4A-48): there are pr«^rti^^«> 
fewer high Index scores for ex-pupils of longest tla>t in $T*e^ciai class 



and for -school dronouts, h\^t J^ttlp olffarence In tsronortion of high 
scrtrcn beti/een VTin clients and non-cliencs. The Contribution to Expanses 
w^a'snrc' (p,e) also irt lo'.sr for l'?6''^ cx-t^uDlls and sorsewhat higher for 
waIps, Hue Is not related to intelllp^cnce level or Reo-econoalc atoa, 
'^f chf ii.rurvenlnr, vnrlaMos, Contrilut5.v">Ti score« are ar.&in £Vif;her 
for ox-puniis of leso time in stu^cial clasa iut thf^ro is no deIt5on^t rated 
ri^lationrhlr* to f raduate-dropout status anc' the effect of inter- 
vention Ifl difficult to interpret. 

Tha 38 niiKbers of the research panel ktst described and chanses 
in worh ^.ucccss ncaaurcss over a ore year nerJod are pr^ssated in Cha^^ter "I, 
The nanel a.-? h prouu has a con&taut proportion of high rrtplejnaent Index 
scora^» for Hrst 'mu secor.vi post-school years but soric inc»i\riduol3 v/»re 
]o\jer on th^ Index and 6cr»<» higher In the second yna^ (ab^'ut me-xourth 
in each direction) vhlle '■^ome others had lo\i lnd«x ocores in both yesirs, 
nvll-tl-^e eFiniovtnent and Contribution to Fxpenscs decreaned in the second 
nofit-<}chool year. Th<« .omwlty Adaptation Schedule lv*.entifie& two orac- 
tlcaJ problp'-.s w^^ch appear to heccwpe more serious for panel rce^ibers in 
the second verr* traiisportatlon and bud^etin'^. 

In total , there appears to be an interaction of personal natur- 
ation^^l ard gcnfrcl econotPlc factors in r.ost of the data. The 
relative effects of each have not been nechodically established, but 
It is thought that the rocst ponneating effect '-as been that of the 

* 

noT/-historic econoralc slowdown In Ore/on. Kvldence of this is the 
Increase In jr^cnf^ral rates of uncinploytnent durlT.«» the span of time 
investJr^tPd here; .*"pe-ndtx C presents the r'ara. Uecau«?e rost of 
the data of this rc'>'>rt are for different calenda; years but for 
the first nost-school year, personal mnturatlonal factors are 
overahadoi-'ed hy general societal factors. 
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W CiA^SITIC.^TI^?!S 0^ SCm>L DISTRICTS 



Salem C*arion-Polk Covmtl^s) 
>lhany (Liiui Coraitrf) 

Central Litiii (Litin Cotmcy) 
Corvalll^ (Sector* Ccwry) 
Let anon (Llim Co\mty) 

SOT TuTJEST & EAST 

Coquille (Com (knm ty) 
Gold Beach (Cuny CotuJty) 
KlCTath Falls ria^a^ County) 
Hermistcn (f^tUlA Countv) 
♦'endletcm (Gxatilla ""ounty) 
Ontario {Kd^iear Counts') 

(Jiroctlon City^ l^classifi^^-le) (Lan^ County) 



IPBAH <^choa l Blf trlcts 

Salexn 

Albary 

Corvallls 

Kl^ath 

Pendloton 

Kt^RAL fcho ol Districts 

YaohlU Count^^ C!c^'dlnnville) 

Central Linn 

Lebanon 

^ueet Hcae 

Junction City 

CoquUle 

Gold Beach 

Hemdston 

Ontario 
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PA^T-TiME A?:n mLt-Tin: work coiTArisoNS 

1CT^-E « 1968 Kir> 1969 T En?>I tv^ATIOr YOUTH , yOTt FI^ST PC?^T -SCHOOL WORK YEA R 



19f A Termination 1069 Termination 
Individuals 'Jorklnp, Full-TiTnel 65% 5A% 



Avera5?e Nuialer of Months 7.7 (242 mos. to- 5.6 (181 tnos. to- 

T'orked rull-Time tal, >'-32 tal, K-32 

Individuals noiklng Part-Tiae^ 35% 42% 



Averare >^ujnber of T^ontnis ^^orked 7.0 (118 mos. to- 5.4 (135 mos. to- 
Part-Time tal, :^-17) tal, n»»25 



IndivlduaJ^s ^.ctive in Labor ^ 96K 38% 

"arket*- 

^veraBe dumber of i'onths in 10.6 (497 raoc. to- 11.7 <60G mos. to 

labor Market On^ Year Aiter tal, !>47) tal, M'^52) 
niRh School T ermination ^ 

1. The slight discrepancy in momber of respondents reported is due to, 
(a) some Persons not being in the labor market, and (b) to others 
holding both a lull-and part-time job during the year. 

2. Labor narlcet includes those acti-'^ely seeking a job. 



J 
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,uPE:!T>.ir. c 

OREGOM E^TLOyrinNT STATISTICS 

Several it sues raised in this report are the recent national de- 
cline in eroployment, the effect of that decline upon f^regon's employ- 
iiiftTit level, and the susce*>tlbillty of E^»?s younp, adults to these econ- 
omic fluctuatlnns. The information presented in this Appendix is 
intended to substantiate the decline and its effects. Available in- 
fomation is sketchv and general, but auhstantiates, at least implicitly, 
several of the Interpretations offered in Survey II, 

Tabla C-1 compares unemployment rates in four sectors of the 
labor market plus the rate for the total national labor force in the 
nonths of June, I?69 and June, 1970, the same months reported for the 
EiMR pcpulaciofis in Survey II. An increase in unemployment is apparent 
and general, vhile the Oregon rate is substfintlally higher than the 
national rate in both yeary. Also, the iricreaj5e in Oregon's unemploy- 
ment rate in the one year i.pan of time is relatively greater than the 
one -^ear iacrease in the niicional rate, 

TABLE C-J 

SrLECIK]} Tl/VTT^S nv U?TF.nPLOYT-'EFT* 



gajfif/^rv of IJorkers June. 1969 June. 1970 

State of Oregon, both sexes, all ages 4.6 6.6 

United States, both sexes, all ares 3.4 4.8 

United States, both sexes 16 to 19 years 11.6 14,9 

Service industries, national 4.5 5^1 

Clf*Ti ca 1 vorkers, national ^3^0 U.O 

* These data ^^ero futnlshed by Oregon State Employment Service from 
refsrence materials available to that a^iency. 
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Cmplovment data for specific age cohorts by state and county are not 
available^ according to one labor analyst, such data can be generated 
only by especially requtisted am! funded survey n« Only the national 
figure for the 16 to IP year cohort could be obtained (Table C*-l) but 
It illustrates a generality which most labor analysts acc^^pt and use: 
that unenployirent in that age cohort Is three times the rate in the 
general population. The data for service iiidustrleo are included in 
Table C- 1 because it Is a frequent category of einployn^ent for EMR 
persons and jobs in It are "entry love"*, high turnover*' jobs* The 
clerical worker category is, on the other hand, **one of the most stable 
according to labor analysts. 

The data of Table C-2 indicate a higher rate of unemploynent in 
those regions of ^rc?on in vThich the populations of Survey II reside ♦ 
The absolute rur'-ora in thnt T Mji dc\\ ^*nrc e?:linatad by ten local 
offices of the nrep,on State Enplovment Service, vere used to derive tlie 
unemnlovment rata for the ten combined regions at two points in time» 



TABLE C-2 
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UNr'1^L0Y*TEn^ Ui JWV.^ 1969 Ai^ JUNE, X970 
AU. AGES ANP BOTr SEXF.S, AS ESTIM.ME!> BY TEH OSES* REPOHTING UKITS 

micn mcc TAsn the fouptfxw scrooT. districts op this report 



Oounty (le s) 



June, 1*^69 
f orce employed 



**arlon-Polk 




200 


4, 


inn 


yar.hlll 


16. 


430 




940 


Linn 


32. 


500 


1. 


570 


Benton 


24, 


poo 


1, 


4no 


Lane 




AOO 


K 

f 


!^no 


Coos 


23, 


340 


1, 


570 


Cxxtry 


5, 


120 




nso 


IClamath 


20, 


630 


i» 


no 


Umatilla 


22, 


260 


I, 


240 


Malheur (plus 


in 








Idaho) 


20, 


060 


2, 


550 


Totals 


341. 


740 




fULO. 







juriA 1P70 






Labor 


Un- 












4.9 


ai,2oo 


6,200 


7.6 


5.7 


19,710 


2,010 


10.2 


4.5 


34,27'^ 


2,840 


R.3 


6.0 


25,300 


1,530 


6.0 


6.2 


96,550 


7,950 


3.2 


5.6 


24,140 


2,330 


9.7 


4.9 


5,140 


370 


7.2 


5.4 


21,030 


1,4?0 


'.8 


5.6 


21 ,000 


1,370 


6.5 


12.7 


19.720 


1,630 


C.3 


6.0 


348»O60 


27.650 


7.9 



the general labor force, such as shoi^m In the Table, from numbers and 
ratea smonz Insured worVirs. Vhe nethods enployed are senorally 
accepted as reliable. 



Apply inr, the * three times" rule results in an estimate of 13,8 
P'?t cent unemployinevit in the state of Oregon among the 16 to 19 age 
cohort in June, 1969 and of 19.8 per cent in June, 1970 (Table C-1, 
rates of 4.6 and 6.6). For the ten regions of Oregon, this method of 
estimating for the 16 to 19 cohort results In estimates of 18.0 per 
cent in June, 1969 and 23.7 per cent in June, 1970 (Table C-2, rates 



of 6.0 and 7.9). 



If the F'K young adult is especially susceptible to economic 
fluctuations, as the Survey II report alleges, there may be an 
acceptable analogy to the non^hite ncmbers of the labor force. A 
second rule of thumb used by labor analysts is that the unemployment 
rate among non-whites is about double that amoni; ^^ites. If both 
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generalities are to be applied to the unemployment rates In the 

general population, the rtultipller is six. This results in an estimate 

of 27.6 per cent unemployment in the state of (Oregon m\on% the 

16 to 1? ape cohort in June* 1969 and 39.6 per cent in June, 1?70, For 

the ten regions of Oregon, this method of estimating for the 16 

to 19 age cohort results in estimates of 36.0 per cent in June, 1<369 

and 47,4 ner cent in June, 1970, 

Thege estimates are not unlihe the findings renorted In Survey II: 
in some instances the K>'P ponulations t-yere better eroijloyed than 
estlnates described in this appendix T'ould predict. 
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